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THE ONENESS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


BY FE. H,. SEARS. 


THE controversy respecting the origin and genuineness of 
the four Gospels may be regarded as brought fairly to its 
close. That respecting the fourth has been exceedingly fruit- 
ful of results ; and he must be a bold man who, in the face of 
new and confirmatory evidence, partly exhibited by Tischen- 
dorf, shall undertake to make this book a forgery of the 
second century. 

But the congruity of these four Gospels, and the oneness 
of the religion of the New Testament, are the crowning 
proof of a presiding and interworking Providence in their 
production. If the reader will follow us for a while in this 
line of thought, he will not only find the evidence branching 
out in innumerable veins, but he will find the central char- 
acter of the New Testament history rising to his conception 
with growing beauty and majesty.” 

The relation of the first two Gospels to the third, and the 
first three to the fourth, becomes a subject of exceeding inter- 
est and importance. It has been the common method to 
study these four biographies as parallel How much we 
may be confused and nonplussed by any such attempt, those 
who have used the “ Harmonies” can bear witness. The 


* This article, it should be stated, is a chapter of a treatise. 
VOL. XXXIX. 12 
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“Harmonies” leave us with a painful impression of fragments 
jumbled together, but not joined. The truth is, these narra- 
tives are not parallel, and cannot be made to appear such ; 
and yet, taken together, they have a unity which is not for- 
tuitous, but providential and vital. It is like the unity between 
the body, and the soul that warms and inspires it. They are 
not parallel but introjacent, and the more we study them as 
such, the more shall we see their organic completeness and 
correlation. One lies within another. We begin with the 
most external, the sheer natural life of Jesus, and we are 
carried successively to the heavenly and thence the divine 
heights of his being. Matthew and Mark dwell upon the ulti- 
mate facts, describe the outward life, the physical sufferings 
and death of Jesus. They do it with graphic power and 
more than Doric simplicity, as only an eye-witness could. 
It is true they do more than this, and Matthew in many 
instances — three of them very marked and decisive — im- 
plies or asserts his divinity. But his humanity is put fore- 
most and made intensely real, and the first two Gospels seldom 
tell us anything which an outside hearer and looker-on could 
not have reported. Luke, on the other hand, relates, with 
much detail, his supernatural conception and birth ; and he re- 
ports sayings of Christ without regard to chronological order, 
sometimes with reference to other series of doctrine or some 
other province of duty. And he gives us entire discourses 
and parables which reflect the mind of Jesus in more spiritual 
hues, and the relation of all men to God in a more intimate 
and filial communion. But in the fourth Gospel we are 
carried up to the divine heights of the being of Jesus. We 
enter the “circle within the circles.” Things are related 
which serve to complement what had gone before, supplying 
from the divine side of his being that which gives congru- 
ity to the whole. It is not credible that a child should be 
brought into this world without any human father; and the 
statement of Matthew’s preface or Luke’s genealogy standing 
alone is beyond the grasp of rational thought. John’s Proem 
gives us, however, precisely the same fact seen on the thither 
or divine side, and if one is true, the other must inevitably be. 
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One is only the basis or earth side of a transcendent divine 
reality which alone can glorify it and make it a perfect and 
living whole, only to take on the ghastliness of death by 
being picked in pieces. 

There is a wonderful leading Providence in the formation 
and development of the Christian canon of Scripture. What 
the nascent Church needed first of all things to know was the 
fundamental facts, the natural life, so to say, of the Lord Jesus. 
This is what the earliest preachers would at first be at pains 
to present. Little else would then be likely to be understood. 


_ The apostles would not begin the grand fabric of Christian 


doctrine at the top, and build downward to the ground ; they 
would begin at the ground and build upward into the skies. 
Hence the striking verbal coincidence between Matthew and 
Mark, as if the apostles had been accustomed to recite to 
their hearers, over and over again, the fundamental facts in 
the biography of Christ until the very words had become 
stereotyped in their memories. The new converts, whether 
Jewish or heathen, would need at the start to be thoroughly 
possessed with that biography as exhibited to the senses, 
“ what the eyes had seen, and the hands handled of the Word 
of life.” How absolutely necessary this was is shown by 
the baseless and fantastic speculations of Gnosticism which 
soon followed, which ignored the natural life of Jesus alto- 
gether, and which would have made Christianity only a 
gorgeous and ever-shifting cloud-castle floating in air. That 
the Church should have begun with the fourth Gospel, and 
ended with the first, is not conceivable. That it should 
have begun with the first, and from its secure foundations 
been drawn up to the celestial and divine heights of the third 
and fourth, accords with the facts of the case and the nature 
of things.* 

* We place the date of Matthew and Mark not far from each other, and not 
much before the year 60. We place Luke’s Gospel later, and not far from the 
year 65. These dates are not merely conjectural. No reason appears, after the 
most searching criticism, for adopting any statement essentially different from 
that of Irenas (A. p. 170), which agrees in the main with that of Papias 


(a. D. 116), and with Clement (a. p. 200), and with Origen (a. p. 225). John’s 
Gospel must be placed in the last quarter, and probably the last decade of the 
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And it accords with our individual experience. We learn 
Christ after the flesh before we learn him spiritually and 
divinely. We must see him and know him on the side of 
his natural humanity, a partaker of our nature, a sharer of 
all our woes and sufferings, or he will not touch our human 
sympathies and our tenderest love. But we are not likely to 
rest here. That it is not merely the carpenter’s son who has 
found us and melted the flint from our hearts by such friend- 
ship and philanthropy, and such self-abnegation as the world 
had not known, we begin already to perceive ; and when the 
fourth Gospel draws us upward to a vision of his unveiled 
divinity, and oneness with the Godhead, we are made con- 
scious of no incongruity in his life and character, but rather 
of their majestic proportions and harmony. 

How utterly futile the objection becomes, that the fourth 
Gospel omits things which are contained in the first and 
second, and contains very important matters which we miss 
in the others, must be obvious from these considerations. 
Why should John repeat what he knew the churches already 
possessed unless for the purpose of showing its relation to a 
higher series of truth and doctrine, which he sometimes does ; 
or why should Matthew, or Peter, through Mark his amanu- 
ensis, undertake to pour all the treasures of the new revela- 
tion upon minds just opening towards it out of Jewish for- 
malism and heathen superstition? The objection, too, that 
each of the four evangelists has his own peculiar style, and 
that the fourth Gospel throughout is chromatic with some 
mind and genius altogether foreign to the other three, not only 
is without validity, but suggests a most wonderful and provi- 
dential guidance. Each writer, of course, would select and 
give forth that in the life of the Master which was most 
congeneric with his own mind and capacity to receive and 
reproduce ; and Peter of all others would be the man to set 
first century. All its contents confirm the statements of Irenzas and Clement, 
— which Baur and Strauss dispute only to be signally refuted by Tischendorf, — 
that John wrote it at the solicitation of his friends, to supply a growing want in 
the Church of a more full knowledge of the earlier life and miracles of Jesus, 


and of what pertained less to the “ body,” and more to the spirit, of his religion. 
See Eusebius H. E. |. vi. c. 25, and 1. vi. ¢. 14. 
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forth the ultimate facts and physical environments, — the life 
of Jesus as addressed to the senses of men. Hence, his Gos- 
pel has such an air of reality that Dr. Schenkel, who sees 
Jesus only as a man of natural growth and development, 
receives only Mark as an authentic book, though the external 
evidence is not a whit stronger than that of the fourth Gospel. 
John, of all others, would be the man to set forth in its ful- 
ness, and to the higher reason, the inmost series, both of fact 
and doctrine, pertaining to the life of Jesus, to describe the 
new temple of truth, not in its outer courts and granitic foun- 
dations, but in the Holy of Holies, where the glories of the 
Highest are without symbol and veil. 

All this being so, would the first Gospels dwell exclusively 
upon the humanity of Jesus? Would they describe him 
merely as a splendid specimen of native culture and growth ? 
If so, the first Gospel would travesty the fourth from begin- 
ning to end. We have said that it does not. Matthew 
describes in boldest outline the natural life and physical 
environments of Jesus; but it is such a life as presupposes 
a divine epiphany in Jesus, and without which it would leave 
the impression of incompletion, — of a foundation without a 
superstructure. , 

And we come now to remark another of the boldest char- 
acteristics of Matthew’s Gospel. If we imagine that because 
Matthew was concerned primarily with the humanity of Christ 
he was forgetful of his divinity, and that he presents him to 
us as a fine specimen of the best culture of his times, we 
shall not read far before we find our imagination melting 
away. Not merely Jesus, but the Christ,—the Christ of 
authority from above,—is presented with a sharpness and 
boldness made more uncompromising by the intense Realism 
of the first Gospel. Many illustrations of this fact are crowd- 
ing upon us, but we will select only three : — 

1. The doctrine of John’s Proem is explicitly asserted in 
Matt. xi. 27. After rebuking the cities where his word had 
been delivered, and his works had been done, Jesus tells them 
that their guilt in rejecting him was greater than the guilt 
of Sodom, and that it would be more tolerable for Sodom in 





—_, 
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the day of judgment. Then, falling into a strain of inde- 
scribable tenderness, he subjoins, “ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, NEITHER KNOWETH ANY MAN THE FATHER SAVE 
THE SON, AND HE TO WHOMSOEVER THE SON WILL REVEAL HIM. 
Come unto mg, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” It has been asserted that the Logos 
doctrine is peculiar to John. It is not so, but only its meta- 
physical form of statement. It is set forth here in Matthew 
with a clearness which no human language can improve 
upon, coupled with invitations out of the very heart of the 
Divine Mercy which no fabricator ever invented or imagined. 

2. Christ as the Judge of men is unquestionably the 
burden of the fourth Gospel. But if found in John asserted 
in more abstract and metaphysical language, it is found in 
Matthew drawn out with more than dramatic power, and 
with an awful sublimity unsurpassed anywhere in the New 
Testament. And it is not found in Matthew as exceptional 
as if some interpolator had put it in. It is found at the con- 
clusion of the discourse from the heights of Olivet, when, as 
the doomed city lay at his feet, the vast future opened to the 
eye of Jesus, even to the retributions of an eternal world. 
The discourse rises in grandeur to the final announcement: 
“ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory. And before him shall be gathered all nations, and he 
shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.” There is no such passage as this 
in the fourth Gospel. The same doctrine is variously as- 
serted. The incarnate Word is to be the Judge of men. “ All 
who are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.” But it is stated in a more colloquial and supplemen- 
tary way, and is no more than a commentary on the grand 
and sustained utterance from Mount Olivet reported in the 
first Gospel. 

3. But there is another passage, if possible, still more sig- 
nificant, in the first Gospel, asserting the divinity of Christ 
with a commanding power, to which neither John nor any 
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other writer has given any additional strength. It is the 
final charge of Jesus to his disciples involving the formula of 
baptism. It was given, as Matthew reports, at the last post- 
resurrection appearance of Jesus to his disciples: “ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
lo! I am with you alway, even to the end of time” (ov 
aires), 

The passages we have cited are not exceptional in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, but, with others of similar import, they connect 
themselves organically with the whole narrative. The fact 
then stands thus: that the first Gospel dwells primarily on 
the humanity of Jesus, for it comes first in the order of time. 
The whole doctrine of the Incarnation is baseless without it, 
and would only be a Gnostic theosophy floating in air. But 
Matthew, in consequence of those very qualities of his mind 
and style which give his narrative this intense and uncom- 
promising Realism, has also made the divinity of Christ 
stand out with corresponding distinctness and sharpness of 
outline. John writes thirty years afterwards, with the syn- 
optics before him professedly to supplement them. He does 
supplement them, — not undertaking to lay the foundations 
anew, but telling us a great deal about the divinity of Christ, 
which explains, illustrates, and enlarges what the others had 
reported, showing the sublime peaks of doctrine which they 
had left in sharp and rugged outline, bathed in a sweeter and 
sofier splendor from the morning sky. 

If the reader, however, is in any doubt as to whether the 
Jesus of the first Gospel is the Christ of the fourth, if he 
thinks the first may be a man, developed like other men 
out of the culture of his times, while the other was the facti- 
tious invention of a later day, he can easily bring this matter 
to the test. Summon the best man you can find, — the most 
advanced prophet of to-day, — and let him stand in the posi- 
tion of this same Jesus, the mere man of the first Gospel. 
Let him see if he can bend his bow, or grasp his thunders. 
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Let some prophet of to-day, who ought to have grown up to 
the stature of Jesus, the mere human development, declare 
in the face of the world that no man knoweth the Father but 
himself, and those to whom he shall reveal him; let him 
assume to sit on a throne of glory with all the holy angels 
around him, and part the nations to the right hand and the 
left. to everlasting punishment or to life eternal; let him 
announce that all power is given to him both in heaven and 
earth; let him put his own name into a formula of baptism, 
and charge his followers to make disciples in the name of 
the Father and the Holy Ghost and — himself! Would the 
world be converted by such preaching at the rate of three 
thousand in a day; or would they regard it as self-conceit 
and self-assertion passed into the stage of monomania and fit 
only for an asylum for the insane ? 


JOY IN SORROW. 


‘‘ Heart, trust thyself, and this one thing believe : 
That joy is hid in sorrow, life in death, 
In suffering, love, riches in poverty, — 
Know this, and happier shall it be with thee ! 
Yonder they bear a little playmate home, 
Who has been sorely wounded in the head, 
While playing ball. Forth his pale mother runs, 
Shrieking. He bleeds. Her kisses also stain 
Her lips with blood. She sets him on his feet ; 
The little boy stands staggering. Now he knows 
His mother. See, he smiles. And she with joy 
Clasps him, and, taking comfort, bears him home. 
And yet I know that this poor mother has not 
A loaf at home ; that the poor little one 
Owns not his ball, but only borrowed it ! 
But she cares now for nothing save the fate 
Of that one child; and, more than rich in him, 
Has put all other treasures far from thought ; 
And at this moment, only feels for pain, 
With love ; yea, love alone is all she feels. 
Riches are naught, and poverty is naught, 
Naught is but love, —that feels with glad and grieved, 
All else is darkness, all else misery.’’ 
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[The following letter will explain itself. It was not written for publication, 
but was sent in response to a circular of the American Unitarian Association, 
and answered its immediate purpose at that time. But it has been partially 
reported, not always correctly, and its publication has been called for. It is 
given in the belief that the subject needs thorough discussion and ventilation, 
and that as the time is not far off for the annual meeting of the Association, now, 
if ever, the publication of tlie letter can be of service.] s. 


LETTER OF THE CHURCH IN WESTON TO THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


To Messrs. Coartes C. Smitu, Seta Papetrorp, Georce H. Hepworth, 
Warren Sawyer, and Grinpatt Reynoxps, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association. 


The First Society and Church of Christ in Weston sendeth greeting : 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, — We have received 
a circular addressed to us by yourselves in the name and in 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association, which sets 
forth, as follows: That you are a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Directors of the Association to secure larger 
contributions to its funds, and that you desire to make 
known to us the following facts: that in the year 1865 there 
was paid into the treasury of the Association before the May 
meeting the sum of $107,000; that in the year 1866, at a 
similar period, $55,000 had been received; but that this year, 
on the first of August, nearly at the close of the financial 
year, only $25,000 have been contributed ; that this falling off 
is owing almost entirely to the fact that about one hundred 
societies which contributed in the early part of last year 
have not paid anything as yet into the treasury. You re- 
mind us that our own Society is among the delinquents, and 
that, whereas it contributed in 1866 according to its ability, it 
has not contributed since. And you set forth that this falling 
off of the churches brings the Association into a very great 
embarrassment, and if continued, will compel them to aban- 
don their work. 
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Such, brethren, in substance is the appeal you make to us. 
Our answer might have been rendered in a more summary 
way, but something tells us that perfectly right and honest re- 
lations between us and you require a more full response, and 
that what the Spirit saith unto the churches the churches 
ought to say unto you. 

We have to say, then, that our delinquency has not been 
owing to any want of reflection or lapse of memory. We 
are not a very large or a very wealthy society ; but we are in 
no way straitened either in this world’s goods or in our 
abounding love and fellowship, or in our earnest desire to 
extend the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ in its own compre- 
hending and liberal spirit. ‘Though one of the older churches 
in the Commonwealth, —a branch, indeed, of one of the very 
first planted by the New England fathers, — we have stood 
from the beginning on an unsectarian foundation. We have 
no creed but the Bible, and no Master but Jesus Christ as the 
Incarnate Word. These, however, we clasp to our hearts with 
ever-growing confidence. In our church covenant, we “ re- 
solve and promise, by God’s grace assisting, to search and con- 
form to this revealed Word in heart and life as the rule of our 
faith and practice.’ In our former contributions to your As- 
sociation, we made them in the fullest confidence that you, 
too, were on the same foundation with us, because the tracts 
which you had sent out to us had assured us most solemnly 
that this was so, and that any allegations to the contrary were 
the slanders of the so-called orthodox. We did not know, 
nor care to know, whether the othet churches which we might 
help in founding or supporting held just the opinions or shade 
of theology which we do, believing that any people gathered 
around the Lord Jesus, and honestly taking his Word as the 
rule of life, will be won every year as fast as they need and 
as fast as they can bear into his higher and more heavenly 
illuminations. So it has been, we trust, with ourselves. Though 
we hold the same creed which we always did, yet holding it 
as a Divine Creed, and not a human contrivance, it opens to 
us treasures which are ever new, and wins us with all our pro- 
gressive experience into the broader sunshine and peace of 
God. 
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But, brethren, the conclusion is forced upon us that, under 
the policy adopted by your Executive Board, — honestly, we 
believe, and with mistaken views of liberality, — our contribu- 
tions go indiscriminately and indifferently for extending the 
faith of the churches or for its destruction and overthrow. 
This we learned not from those who misrepresent you, but 
from the authorized declarations of your Board. 

In a letter of your excellent Secretary (whose Christian 
spirit we can admire while dissenting from his views of pol- 
icy) addressed to Rev. John Weiss, the biographer of Theo- 
dore Parker and enthusiastic advocate of his opinions, we 
learn that Mr. Weiss was placed upon the Board not only 
for his fitness for the position, but to have represented in its 
deliberations “the portion of the denomination ” to which he 
belongs ; that no member of the Board secured for his views 
“ greater consideration ;” that in the matter of publications 
“ Schenkel’s Life of Jesus,” translated by Dr. Furness, found 
a publisher partly because the Board agreed to take a portion 
of the edition ; and, “in the employment of missionaries and 
in the aid of ministers and churches or in any other department 
of work” the Secretary says, “I ask you to point to a single 
instance in which the question has been asked by any one as a 
condition of our action what were the theological opinions of 
the man or society under consideration. Others may perhaps 
have some ground of complaining, certainly you and your 
friends have none.” And he adds that his wish, and he be- 
lieves that of the Board, has been to “ignore differences,” to 
avoid carrying out the views of “both extremes” of the de- 
nomination. This was in February last. We have not seen 
it announced that under any new organization a different 
policy has been adopted. 

See “ Monthly Journal ” for February, 1867. 

There is no possible inference which we can draw from 
this, but that the views and opinions known as “ Radical ” 
the Board which you represent holds itself bound to sanction, 
whether in the preachers which you send out or in the litera- 
ture which you diffuse, and that our contributions to your 
treasury may be used for what we supposed we gave them, or 
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that they may be used for exactly the opposite end. For 
plainly what are the views under such a rule of action, which 
become mixed in as belonging to “ our denomination,” to go 
forth as liberal Christianity and be’ diffused by the funds of 
the churches ? 

You need not be told, brethren, what they are, and yet we 
doubt whether the churches generally understand this matter 
fully, and whether many who helped raise the $25,000 already 
paid in may not have given under impressions and expecta- 
tions which are deceptive and illusive. 

To represent, as is sometimes done, that those views per- 
tain only to abstract theological dogmas, or a dispute about 
“the miracles ” is only to blind the popular judgment. Who 
is this same Dr. Schenkel for whose book the Association 
becomes virtually responsible? He is a German critic who 
thinks that the fourth Gospel is an entire fabrication of the 
second century. This, however, does not describe the extent 
of those “ theological opinions” which the Board are ready 
to diffuse, ignoring differences and asking no questions. They 
go to the entire rejection of the New Testament not merely 
as a rule of faith and practice but as authentic and reliable 
history, and of Jesus Christ not merely as. Lord and Master, 
but as Teacher and Guide. They make him — just as one’s 
fancy and disposition may be —a young man, deceived him- 
self and deceiving others, teaching “ ghastly doctrine” mixed 
up with some truths, or they make him a Jewish pretender 
bent on establishing a worldly kingdom, till he came to grief 
and disappointment by his arrest and execution. 

A few extracts will give some idea of the views held among 
that “ portion of our denomination,” as your Secretary terms 
it, and which your Board feels bound to represent, “ ignoring 
differences.” Hearken, brethren, one moment to what they 


say :— 

“ Those who care to know the fact can easily prove that 
very many intelligent people of the common class have in the 
natural unfolding of their Christian faith rejected Christ and 
the Bible, as mediators between themselves and the life 
and light of God. The pious believers who send in their 
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complaints of radical outrages upon their Christian sensibil- 
ities are not the only persons whom the ministry must con- 
sider. There are some in every, Unitarian congregation, and 
in some congregations there are considerable numbers, who 
rejoice in no words so much as in those which omit Christ in 
presenting the love of God; while not a few absolutely exult 
in those ‘ destructive’ words which set Christ aside as an 
object of religious faith. Love to God and love to man fill with 
very many devout souls to-day the whole sphere of religion. 
The result of honest study with not a few sincere Christians 
is that Jesus was no more absolutely perfect than Paul or 
John the Baptist ; that on the side of the ‘natural man’ he 
was deceived by his Messianic hopes, and that only in the 
victory of the ‘spiritual man’ in him, when he gave up 
his own wish to the will of God, was he a true Christ or 
anointed Son of God.” — See Christian Examiner for July, 
1867, p. 109. 

Listen again : — 

“It is time to let Jesus rest. His fame has become a 
grievance the free spirit avoids. It closes in the heavens and 
cuts off communication. It no longer mediates, but sepa- 
rates. Jesus is made a stumbling-block to the generation. 
As such he impedes progress, and must be removed. Let the 
people to-day speak in their own name and in their own 
spirit.” — See the Radical for August, 1867, p. 760. 

Listen once more :— 

“ A preamble, after warm threefold discussion from year 
to year, is readopted to express fundamental Unitarian 
faith by the single article of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
But the moral sense disowns this soleness and supremacy. 
To make him a finality, is to make him a fetish; and 
we have a fetish now regularly installed in the Unitarian 
Church, occupying room which only the Adorable Spirit 
should fill.” — Radical for Jan., 1867, p. 287. 


We might go on indefinitely with these specimens, but we 
forbear. It signifies nothing, brethren, to say that these are 
not your sentiments ; that you strongly disapprove of them, 
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as we doubt not you do. They are the utterances of gentle- 
men who represent pretty fully and fairly the beliefs and the 
spirit of that portion of the,religious community which you 
make an integral part of “ our body,” and for whose opinions 
the Association becomes responsible. They may be here 
more frank and outspoken than we always find, but we fail 
to see how, after the New Testament records have been 
abandoned as unhistoric, these gentlemen had not an honest 
right to reconstruct the Christ each after his own ideas, and 
how, when you send out men or form societies, “ignoring 
differences,” you have any reason to suppose they may not 
“put Christ out of the way,” or “exult in the destructive 
words that set him aside,” or make the Lord Jesus of our 
church covenants a “ fetish’? which “the moral sense dis- 
owns.” 

You see by this time, we trust, why we withhold our con- 
tributions, or direct them into other channels. You will see 
at once that to do otherwise would be a palpable violation of 
our covenant-vows and disregard of the grand purpose for 
which we exist as a religious society ; which is not “to put 
Christ out of the way,” but to proclaim him gloriously as 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

We hold gentlemen of these obnoxious sentiments in 
all due estimation according to life and character, and 
not according to their opinions; we can honor them for 
their frankness, and would defend and hold inviolate their 
freedom of utterance. But you need not be told, brethren, 
that it is one thing to treat them with courtesy and fairness, 
and quite another thing to raise money to spread their doc- 
trines abroad. What a spectacle for the world, and for the 
God of heaven to look upon, — raising money in Christian 
churches to help “put Christ out of the way”! —and this, 
too, when the ery of woe and suffering is coming up from 
every part of the country and demanding aid. 

But why not circulate, it may be asked, antagonistic views 
and opinions, trusting to the right of free discussion and 
inquiry ? 

There are two reasons, brethren, why we think those 
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obnoxious opinions should be left to circulate themselves, 
and why the American Unitarian Association should not 
undertake such work. 

First, such a policy brings the Association into false and 
dishonest relations with the churches. We say dishonest 
relations, for your own Christian honor and motives, brethren, 
and those of your Board and its Secretary, are far above all 
suspicion and reproach: But how plain it is that when they 
undertake to diffuse the sentiments of Messrs. Weiss and 
Parker, calling those which they represent a “ portion of the 
denomination,” they make the statements and professions of 
the last forty years, put forth in tracts and evermore repeated, 
to be nothing but empty sounds. Our indignant denials of 
what were regarded as orthodox slanders all vanish in words. 
The appeals which you have made to us, and under which 
you have taken our contributions to diffuse “pure Christian- 
ity,’ based on the Bible alone, will have been made on 
grounds which have altogether misled and deceived the 
churches. At the very time the Board represents in its dis- 
bursements as a portion of the Unitarian body those who 
regard the New Testament as for the most part fabulous, 
and Jesus Christ a teacher of false and “ ghastly ” doctrine, it 
prints and sends out a tract answering “ Charges against 
Unitarians,” and denying that they do any such thing. In 
a tract lately reissued answering the charge that “ Unitarians 
set up the authority of human reason above that of revela- 
tion,” we read, — 

“Tt is a calumny; Unitarians do no such thing, and every 
intelligent man knows that the charge is false. Unitarians 
receive the Bible as of supreme authority in deciding all mat- 
ters belonging to religious faith and practice. From its deci- 
sion there is no appeal. They bow to it as the supreme law. 
Its commands are the commands of God.” — Tract, No. 123. 

What are we simple-folk to make of all this but that the 
Association — though not purposely, yet really and inevitably 
from its position — has one line of statement for the public 
generally, and quite another and opposite line of statement to 
keep hold of the “ Radicals” and tow them along as a portion 
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of our body? It would turn the charge of the orthodox not 
into “calumny,” but undeniable truth, and, spite of our lau- 
dation of the virtues of liberality and charity, bring the vir- 
tues of Christian simplicity and godly sincerity into the most 
fearful peril. 

The National Conference was called at the instance of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to further its objects ; 
and after due deliberation and discussion, it made discipleship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ the basis of action and its object 
the service of God in “ building up the kingdom of his Son.” 
The Association was understood to be acting in harmony 
with the Conference, and to accept its Preamble. It had pre- 
viously avowed this as its basis most explicitly, by a Resolu- 
tion now on its records and reading as follows: — 


“ Resolved, that the divine authority of the Gospel as 
founded on a miraculous interposition of God for the belief 
and instruction of mankind is the basis of the action of this 
Association.” 


But the policy we deprecate, brethren, would require of us 
to adopt the Preamble of the Conference, sending it forth to 
the public as a true exposition of our faith, and then turn 
straight about and repudiate it in our action, and so in the 
just judgment of the world we should be setting aside the 
prime principles of morality, and turning the proceedings of 
the Conference into a stupendous piece of foolery. In fine, 
brethren, we should be driven to that worst of all positions for 
a party or for a denomination, — that of facing two ways at 
once. 

Then another evil follows, or rather a train of evils. A de- 
nomination no more than an individual can get into such a 
position without finding all generous enthusiasm dying out of 
it. When every Yea must be balanced by a Nay, the yeas 
and nays both grow feeble and insignificant. Must we now 
understand that acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus and his 
word as the rule of faith and practice has become a Unitarian 
“ extreme,” and that we must compromise between that and 
blank denial? Where is the mean? And what becomes of 
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the kindling zeal without which no denomination can live, if 
we are halting and splitting the difference between Christ and 
antichrist? Here, brethren, we think, is the source of denom- 
inational weakness. Under such policy we become double- 
minded, and therefore halting and timid. We are “chicken- 
livered and lack gall.” We are adding positives to negatives, 
plus to minus, and whether in Algebra or Theology, the 
amount of ail such ciphering is zero. No rallying cry that 
thrills from the centre to the extremities, and musters the hosts 
to battle can be eurs; no trumpet-call from Him who wakes 
the dead from their graves and leads the armies of the living 
God to victory, and who presents the same alternatives now 
as he comes in his kingdom, — “he that is not for me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abread.” No, we shall have none of this energy, inspired 
and directed by the Holy Spirit, while we are striking the bal- 
ance between opposites; but in place thereof timidity and 
hesitation ; our contributions will keep on dwindling, and in 
place of zeal and self-devotion we shall relapse into the state 
of the Laodiceans, — into that “ queasy temper of lukewarm- 
ness” most offensive to God himself. 

You will not misunderstand us, brethren. "We do not in- 
tend to desert the American Unitarian Association. We 
mean to cling to it and be loyal to it. And we think we 
show our loyalty much better by this frank disclosure of our 
thought than if we had sent you a languid contribution with, 
silent mental reservations. We believe this to be a transition 
period, through which the Association should be borne by the 
strong spirit of the churches, decisively manifested, that it be 
kept steadily to the high Christian purpose it started with, 
unswayed by the gusts of the hour. Such, we trust, is to be 
the final result. And if our single word could contribute in 
the least to such a result, it would be worth more to you, we 
are persuaded, than if we had filled your treasury with gold. 

The sum is, brethren, we cannot consistently with our Cov- 
enant, contribute to your funds, until the Association is 
strongly, avowedly, evangelically, unequivocally, and unaltera- 
by Curist1AN. From such a position the Association can 
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and ought to summon the churches to the duties of the hour, 
in tones so earnest, commanding, and loud, that, like the sum- 
mons of the Christ himself, all who are in the graves shall 
hear its voice and shall come forth. 

By the order and the unanimous vote of the Church and 


Society. 


JOSEPH FIELD, Senior Pastor. 
E. H. SEARS, Junior Pastor. 
Weston, Sept. 22, 1867. 


GOD OUR HELPER. 


On, blessed be thy glorious name, 
Great Giver of our mortal life, 

That human thought may rise to thee 
From depths of mortal strife. 

And blessed be thy glorious name, 
That while our daily bread is won, 
Our souls may heavenly precepts keep, 

And read them as we run. 
If thy good Spirit dwell with us, 
Although our days are spent in toil, 
Not all the furnace-smoke of earth 
Can one white garment soil. 
Thy boundless love, O God, we praise, 
When bending to each lowly task ! 
Night is around us, but the soul 
May in thy sunshine bask. 
Thougk long and cold and rough the way, 
The tireless heart shall wing the feet, 
And bring us home at eventide, 
God’s mercies to repeat. 
0 toil and care! O grief and woe! 
Ye cannot bear the spirit down 
Below God’s reach! Immortal love 
Shall give both cross and crown. 
DORCHESTER. 
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THE SELECTION) OF ISRAEL; OR, GOD’S PLAN THE 
RIGHT PLAN. 


BY 8S. G. BULFINCH, D. D. 


SHELLEY, in the Notes to his atheistic poem of “ Queen 
Mab,” quotes in capitals, as if the question were unanswera- 
ble, the following sentence from D’Holbach’s “ Systeme de 
la Nature:” “Sil a parlé, pourquoi l’univers n’est-il pas con- 
vaincu?” “ If he (God) has spoken, why is not the universe 
convinced?” The objection these words convey against rev- 
elation is probably felt by many. It migh tbe expressed at 
length in such terms as these: “ If the Creator of the world 
saw fit to reveal himself to his children, would he not make 
the communication alike to all, and in such a manner that it 
could not be misunderstood? ‘Would he not write his com- 
mands in letters of living light upon the heavens, where all 
could not but read? Nay, has he not in fact been thus im- 
partial? Does not nature, does not his voice within us, re- 
veal all that we need to know? And would a wise and just 
Being choose one obscure nation as the peculiar objects of his 
care, and depositaries of his revealed will?” 

If we take the doctrines of natural religion, as they have 
been given to us by the great writers of ancient or of modern 
times, we find in them sublime truths, to which our hearts 
readily yield assent. We learn that all nature testifies to the 
existence, the eternity, omnipotence, and other exalted attri- 
butes of the Most High; to the excellence of virtue, and the 
reality of its great reward in a future life ; and we are on the 
point of admitting the force of the challenging question, If 
nature teaches all these truths, what need is there of a reve- 
lation ? 

We hear, too, in these days, much of the teaching of God’s 
Spirit to all mankind. Those who deny the authority of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations do not hesitate to admit 
that Moses and Jesus were inspired, but they claim that 
every good man is inspired also. We are told, and from high 
authority, that too much is made of Jesus; that our personal 
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estimate of him stands in the way of our receiving the influ- 
ences of the Spirit. In former times, it was the ignorant fa- 
natic who, unable to read the Bible, declared that he had no 
need of it, and asserted a personal inspiration for every wild 
fancy of his own. But now the claim of such inspiration is 
made by accomplished scholars, and not for themselves alone, 
but for all mankind. Here, then, is a second source of knowl- 
edge, which seems amply sufficient. What need of a mirac- 
ulous revelation by Moses or by Christ, when nature teaches 
all that we need to know, and when, besides this, the voice of 
God is always testifying of his truth to every human heart ? 
Before, however, we withdraw from the guidance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let us inquire how this double leadership 
of nature and of the Spirit sufficed for mankind before the 
birth of our Saviour. Had nature, or had any voice within 
the soul, taught the great doctrines of religion to all men 
alike? If so, why were all nations except the Jews sunk in 
idolatry, paying worship to the host of heaven, to the powers 
of nature, to their own passions personified, to forms of the 
animal and even of the vegetable creation, to stocks and 
stones, to anything rather than to the one living and true 
God? Why is it that to this day, everywhere beyond the in- 
fluence of the Jewish and Christian religions, a similar idola- 
try prevails? Why, in ancient times, did those philosophers 
who had left the gross superstitions of their countrymen 
wander into errors of different kinds, some maintaining that 
pleasure was the only good, while others turned from it with 
ascetic scorn; some ascribing the rule over all things to a 
fate that controlled the actions of gods and men, and others 
declaring that there was no God, and that the universe was 
merely the result of chance? Why, even at present, in the 
most enlightened nations, and with all the instruction which 
Judaism and Christianity have incidentally furnished, do 
those who are thought to be foremost in wisdom go to op- 
posite extremes of error the moment they reject the faith of 
the gospel, one denying the belief in a future life, another 
rejecting the being of a God, and others yet, under the pre- 
tence of superior purity, setting aside the most common 
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principles of virtuous conduct? Is this the boasted teaching 
of nature, which leads now to superstition, and now to athe- 
ism? Was there no occasion that God should speak by Mo- 
ses, when, in Egypt, then the most enlightened country in the 
world, the mass of the people worshipped calves and dogs 
and vegetables, and the priesthood, if better instructed, went 
on teaching a religion that they knew was a lie? No. There 
is, we admit, such a thing as natural religion; there is a 
divine voice in every human heart. But that voice must be 
listened for with reverence ; it does not infallibly teach either 
the ignorant savage or the self-sufficient sage; and the teach- 
ings of natural religion, plainly as they now commend them- 
selves to the understanding, were never clearly and fully de- 
clared, until they found utterance from inspired lips. 

There was occasion, then, for a revelation. Its necessity 
will appear the more obvious, when we remember that phi- 
losophy, imperfect as was her ability to guide, never attempted 
to exert it for the benefit of the mass of mankind. The an- 
cient sages thought they were doing quite enough, when they 
instructed a small company of those who had leisure and 
inclination for abstruse studies. _ Not theirs the missionary 
spirit, to declare the truth that all might hear; not theirs the 
martyr spirit, to denounce error in the face of priests and peo- 
. ple, though it should cost their lives. They were quite con- 
tent that their countrymen should worship all the false gods 
in whom their fathers had believed, provided they and their 
pupils could indulge high questioning as to the nature of the 
Unrevealed Being, and breathe at times a sigh and a half- 
formed prayer, that, if indeed there was a God, he would 
grant to them the knowledge of himself. 

Yes, the world cried out for a revelation when Jesus ap- 
peared. But we are told that if the Almighty had seen fit to 
_ declare to mankind his nature and his will, he would have 
treated all alike, would have spoken in such a voice that the 
world could not but hear. 

Let us observe, however, what a revelation thus exten- 
sive would require. Its authentication must be miraculous, 
whether by an outward voice, or by any other sign, from 
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heaven or on earth. Then, as no nation is to be distinguished 
above another, each one must have its prophet or its Messiah, 
and its own series of miracles to establish his commission. 
And when the disciples of these various inspired leaders met 
on the boundaries of their separate realms, a constant miracle 
would be required to prevent variance and jealousy among 
those who had heard the divine message from different lips. 
Again, the wonders wrought by each holy messenger, though 
they might establish his authority with those who witnessed 
them, would possess far less weight with others. If all, then, 
are to have the same advantages, these miraculous signs must 
be multiplied for the personal instruction of all. And as the 
memory of them would grow dim with time, the assumed 
necessity of treating every generation alike would require 
that the miracles should be repeated from age to age. Then, 
if the miracles were not universally convincing, their purpose 
would not be fulfilled; if they were, faith would be forced, 
not free ; the voluntary action of the pious will in giving its 
adhesion to the truth would be forestalled, and only a slavish 
obedience could be rendered to an overwhelming evidence. 
Yet that evidence, if it forbade doubt, could not excite deep, 
reverential interest. Miracles would be matters of too com- 
mon occurrence for this. Taking place continually, or at brief 
intervals, they would lose the dignity of divine interpositions. 
They would become, as it were, a part of the course of nature, 
only retaining enough of singularity and abruptness seriously 
to interfere with the confidence of mankind in the stability of 
nature’s laws. That these laws will be regularly maintained, 
that the order of external things will be the same to-morrow 
that it was yesterday, is most important to human happiness, 
and-even to human life. It is only thus that we can have as- 
surance that a given course of conduct will produce its proper 
results, and thus be encouraged to do right, and warned 
against what is wrong. But if miracles were things of every 
day, all this confidence would be lost. We find this exem- 
plified in reading those works of antique literature, into which 
supernatural machinery enters largely; such, for instance, as 
Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered.” Surrounded on every side 
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with signs and wonders, here with magic power, and there with 
divine interpositions, we perceive that the common rules of 
life are set aside. It is not zeal or valor that can be depended 
on to win the battle, but the might of some magician on the 
one side, or guardian angel on the other. Thus would it be, 
to the peril of all consistent judgment, all free choice, and all 
manly energy, if miracles were rendered common; and com- 
mon they must be, if the revelation God has given is to be 
communicated in the same manner, and with the same advan- 
tages for receiving it, to all his children, of every nation, and 
in every age of the world. 

And such a system, however it might commend itself to 
the minds of theorizing philosophers, is not conformable to 
the divine method of instructing the human race, as we dis- 
cover that method from the analogy of nature. It is not the 
plan of Providence to act on the dead level of a measured 
equality. On the contrary, variety of advantages appears to 
be the very law of God’s dealings with mankind. Scarce two 
nations are precisely equal with regard to the degree of civ- 
ilization they have attained. The Eastern Hemisphere had 
been the abode of culture in art and science for thousands of 
years before our Western World was discovered, yet even 
there, portions, as the interior of Africa, are still in midnight 
darkness. So, too, it is with the knowledge which nature 
yields us of the Divine Being. God’s power and wisdom are 
inscribed upon the heavens. The stars as they roll show forth 
the glory of Him who made them, and it would seem as if 
here, indeed, was a revelation that, being open to the eyes of 
all, was given with perfect impartiality. But how differently 
is that revelation of God in nature appreciated and under- 
stood! The savage tribes understand it not. They see the 
glorious arch above glow, night after night, with its innumer- 
able lights; but they have never been taught to infer from it 
the existence of a creative spirit; and if the mighty lesson 
cannot be entirely unread, yet are their ideas of its meaning 
inadequate and obscure. The magnificent spectacle is meant 
for all God’s human offspring to profit by at length ; but gen- 
erations unnumbered have passed, and other generations will 
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pass, before the knowledge of its mysteries shall be conferred 
alike on all. 

And if it be.alleged, as an objection against the religion 
of the Bible, that its revelations were made, and its miracles 
were wrought, centuries ago, in an obscure and distant land, 
we may reply that, notwithstanding this, there are some of its 
proofs that are universal, obvious, and ever present in their 
character, claiming assent at once, like the proof of God’s ex 
istence afforded by the heavens above us. Christianity rests 
not alone on miracles wrought by its great Founder in Galilee 
or Jerusalem eighteen hundred years since. It has standing 
miracles, wonders of all time, and mighty deeds wrought at 
the presentday. Its very existence is a miracle, when viewed 
in connection with its early history. Inthe words of Coleridge, 
“ Christendom is the best evidence of Christianity.” That a 
peasant of Galilee, whom his own countrymen caused to be 
crucified, should have put down the mighty idolatry of Rome, 
and established the belief in his teachings as the religion of 
civilized mankind, is a miracle grander than that he should 
have healed the sick or even raised the dead. 

Again, the present condition of the Jewish people, taken 
in connection with their past history, is a standing miracle. 
Other races contemporaneous with them have passed away. 
They have been long since driven from the seat of their former 
power, have been for centuries persecuted wanderers ; and yet 
there they stand, unsubdued in spirit, unchanging in faith, a 
perpetual monument of the truth of their old history, and re- 
served apparently for the fulfilment of prophecies which both 
the Old and New Testament contain respecting them. 

Once more, the moral and spiritual efficacy of Christianity 
is, ina use of the term which is scarcely figurative, a constant 
succession of miracles. Still, at this day, does Jesus make 
the blind to see ; for he opens the mind darkened by sin to 
discern what is beautiful and glorious in purity, peace, justice, 
and benevolence. Still does he bid the lame walk ; for he 
aids the unsteady feet of the wanderer from virtue to re-enter 
and to press forward in her sacred paths. Still does he raise 
the dead, the morally dead, the dead in trespasses and sins, to 
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a better life than they had ever known before. Not, then, 
alone by local miracles, not alone by voices speaking exclu- 
sively to one favored nation, but by testimony universal in 
its character, does God accredit to us his sacred Messenger. 
And yet that evidence is not felt by all alike. Though the 
wonders of the heavens are before the eyes of all, yet there 
are atheists ; so, though the wonders wrought by the gospel 
of Christ are before the eyes of all, there are yet those who 
reject his claims and disobey the commands that he has 
given. 

But an objection yet remains. We may give up, it may 
be said, the idea of a perfect equality in the divine communi- 
cation of knowledge. If a revelation was to be made, once 
for all, of course some must be nearer to it, in place or in 
time, than others. But that God should select one nation, as 
he is said to have chosen the Jews, should have made them 
his own peculiar people, given them laws for their guidance, 
sent prophets to remonstrate with them when they went 
astray, protected them in captivity and brought them back to 
freedom, while all the other nations, more powerful and more 
cultivated, were left in the darkness of idolatry, this surely 
would prove a partiality inconsistent with the justice and 
benevolence of the divine character. 

Would it prove this, we may ask in return, if it should ap- 
pear that a revelation of God’s will was originally made to 
all, and that it was only by their own fault that other races lost 
that inheritance of God’s visible favor which Abraham and 
his descendants retained ? According to the statements of the 
Old Testament, there was an original revelation to the an- 
cestors of all mankind; and this fact is confirmed by the 
traditions of other races than the Hebrew. But all those 
races forsook the worship of the living and true God. Abra- 
ham remained faithful to it; and he left that faithfulness, as 
at once a solemn charge and a precious heirloom to his chil- 
dren. It was then, in the Divine Being, justice, not partiality, 
that conferred on this faithfulness its appropriate blessing, 
making the chosen race the depositaries of divine instruction 
in degrees still higher, and protecting them through the varied 
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course of their national existence, until the time should come 
for conferring, through their means, on other races also, the 
blessing which had hitherto been their own. 

Again, the selection of the Jewish race for the reception, 
development, and extension of religious truth, partial as it 
may seem, is in strict analogy to the actual working of the 
Almighty’s plans, in other departments of the training of 
mankind. Other nations besides the Hebrews have had 
their own peculiar tasks and privileges. Greece gave to the 
world the love of beauty, alike in literature and art. Hers 
were the great masterpieces of epic, dramatic, and lyric poe- 
try ; hers the great triumphs of oratory; hers the develop- 
ment of a nobler grace in sculpture than the colossal but 
rude images of Egypt had ever possessed ; hers the achieve- 
ments in architecture that make the ruins of her temples still 
the admiration of the world. Rome, on the other hand, was 
the great teacher in the art of ruling. What her poet said of 
her near two thousaud years ago — that the task of Rome was 
to govern the nations — is true even yet, through the influence 
of Roman law upon the institutions of many a land. Thus did 
God assign to the Jewish race to be the leaders of mankind 
in religious knowledge and religious feeling. That leader- 
ship they hold unquestionably. Till any other portion of the 
great family of man can produce hymns as lofty as the 
Psalms of David, or representations of the Almighty as sub- 
lime and as true as the strains of Isaiah, the religious 
pre-eminence of the Hebrew race must be admitted. It is 
unquestionable that providentially they were God’s chosen 
instruments for declaring divine truth; and if providentially, 
wherefore not also miraculously ? 

The selection of the Jews as the peculiar people of God 
was not for their own sake alone. To keep alive on earth 
the belief in his own existence, in his attributes of unity, 
spirituality, power, and love, until other branches of the hu- 
man race should be prepared to receive them, was the great 
purpose which God accomplished by the selection of Israel. 
Abraham, found faithful in a faithless generation, left his 
idolatrous kindred, that he and his might retain their purity of 
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worship. To him, then, the promise was given, not only of the 
number and glory of his own descendants, but that in his seed 
should “ all nations of the earth be blessed.” For long ages, 
the prediction remained unfulfilled. If we can imagine a 
celestial being contemplating the earth and its inhabitants 
through those ages, we may conceive that to him the purpose 
of Divine Providence may have been deeply mysterious. He 
would see far and wide through the earth the appalling and 
impure rites of heathen worship, — here parents sacrificing 
their children to Moloch, there festivals held in honor of Ash- 
taroth, the Syrian Venus, accompanied with acts of vile de- 
bauchery. In one land alone would he witness the worship of 
a spiritual God, recognized as the Creator of. heaven and 
earth, a Being whose eyes were too pure to behold iniquity. 
Over every altar in other realms would he behold some im- 
age; in one country a human form of matchless grace, in 
another some grotesque combination of various animals, or a 
many-headed or many-handed monster; but at the one altar 
in Jerusalem would he see neither statue nor painting, for 
the God that was worshipped there had forbidden any such 
degrading representations of his invisible, inconceivable maj- 
esty. And what would strike our beholder most with amaze- 
ment would be, that while in other lands men pursued their 
course of error with no voice to bid them pause, around that 
altar at Jerusalem were prophets speaking in the name of 
God, and by admonitions and warnings restraining the peo- 
ple from following the evil example of other nations. Well 
might the angelic spectator exclaim, “ Why is this? Why 
has the favor of the Almighty thus been granted to a single 
race? Why this sacred light given only to Judah, and with- 
held from every other section of the world? ” “ These things,” 
said an apostle, “ the angels desire to look into.” But how 
would the doubts of the inquiring spirit be removed, and 
his anxiety be changed to joy and praise, if it was granted 
him to perceive that all the privileges bestowed on Judah 
were intended in the course of ages for the advantage of all 
mankind ; if he witnessed at length the appearance of the 
Saviour, heard from his lips the law of universal love, and 
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saw his disciples going forth to declare the equal privileges 
of Jew and Gentile! Yes, in Jesus Christ, “ out of Zion went 
forth the Law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
The Old Testament dispensation attained its purpose in the 
events of the New ; and then, as a plant that has borne its 
fruit, it faded and died. Less than forty years after the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, the nation that had rejected him sunk as a 
political power, and its stately and time-honored form of wor- 
ship ceased, never again to be renewed. All that was partial, 
all that was preparatory, came to an end. The universal re- 
ligion, brought by Jesus Christ, remained and prospered ; it 
conquered the heathenism that, clothed with imperial power, 
assailed it with all the violence of persecution ; it extended 
its sway from land to land through the civilized world ; the 
darkness of barbarism grew light before it; and, strong as 
in its earliest days, it still goes forth, “conquering and to 
conquer.” 





GREATNESS TESTED BY LITTLE THINGS. 


‘‘ Tuat is not greatness, calmness, strength of soul, 
When, once for all, thou dost experience 
Some sudden, terrible calamity, 
Some last, decisive, heavy blow of fate, 
The loss of reputation, of estate, 
Of those thou lov’st, of health, of happiness, 
And still remainest patient and composed, — 
That is necessity laid on thy soul ; 
The suffering of violence humbles thee. 
But if thou bearest all the lesser cares, 
Burdens, and torments of ea¢h passing day, 
Nor feel’st them bitter, — if, serene and strong, 
Thou bearest little trials, blessing God, 
That, only that, dear soul, is greatness, strength, 
Collectedness of spirit, godly walk. 
For little griefs thou mightest not endure, 
But scorn them, prove thyself inferior 
F’en to thy destiny. Then use, O heart, 
Courage and strength, mildness and cheerfulness, 
Where only thou canst do it, — in little things.” 
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THE main question which now agitates the theological 
community, and the point to which our controversies are 
tending in the Church, and in the world, so far as the world 
cares for this great interest of religion, are not what they once 
were. The chief inquiries are not, as of old, What is the true 
interpretation of the Scriptures? Do they teach this or that 
form of doctrine? What system of belief is their general 
tenor, or are specific texts found to favor? Do they sup- 
port this or that ecclesiastical administration? To what 
mode of baptism do they give countenancé ; and what is 
their testimony in regard to rites, forms, and ceremonies ? 

A deeper question than these is now up for discussion, in- 
volving matters which go down to the very roots of our 
being, and take hold of fundamental points in regard to God 
and man, matter and spirit, time and eternity. The most 
earnest considerations are tending more and more to be 
merged in the issue between the natural and the supernatu- 
ral. I might have used the word superhuman instead of 
supernatural in this discussion. Philosophy requires it, in 
strictness of terms, since with God nothing can be super- 
natural, and revelation is only a higher plane of nature, and 
miracle may be the same. But as writers I have referred to 
speak of the supernatural, and not the superhuman, as op- 
posed to nature or above it, and as the popular idea includes 
all that is involved in the present controversy under the 
word supernatural, I have usually employed that term rather 
than the other. Comte, who is becoming the authority of a 
growing class in these days, says expressly, “ All religion is 
necessarily supernatural.” Believing, as he does, in the non- 
existence of the supernatural, with him it follows that all 
religion is an illusion, a nonentity. 

Well may this, therefore, be called the great issue of the 
day. We are not now to ask, primarily, of any church or 
any individual, Are you Catholic or Protestant? Do you 
hold to Trinity or Unity? Do you follow Calvin or Chan- 
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ning? But the first question is, as a distinguished Sweden- 
borgian, the author of “ Deus Homo,” justly remarked to me 
a few days ago, “ Do you believe ig the supernatural ?” 

Take the position any one occupies in relation to the Bi- 
ble. I am no longer supremely concerned to know what 
dogmas he finds in that book. Should he coincide with me 
in my Unitarian or Trinitarian expositions of it, I may rejoice. 
But I must care infinitely more to ascertain whether he in 
truth believes in the Bible at all; whether it is to him a book 
of any special inspiration and authority ; whether, in fine, he 
sees in it any such element as the supernatural. 

Now, on this question, there is a tendency, more or less 
open, in all quarters, to a division of opinion. The time is 
clearly at hand when every individual will find himself con- 
strained to make up his mind on this issue, if he has doubts 
upon it, and to give his influence one way or another in re- 
gard to it. For myself, having for years seen the approach 
of this issue, I have studied the subject with care, and have 
come, with a steadily-increasing confidence, to the belief that 
the supernatural is as certain, in the broadest view of the 
question, as the natural. 

Wishing now to treat this point in its bearing mainly upon 
the Bible, I begin with the general inquiry touching its au- 
thority. Why should we reject that principle in the case of 
religion? We admit it everywhere else. No one denies 
that there is a foundation for it in human nature. You, who 
discard it from the province of religion, admit its rightful ex- 
istence in other relations. If you are a father, you exercise 
authority over your child. You recognize its existence and its 
legitimate power in the State; the government, you own, has 
authority, and we are bound to obey it. The law has its au- 
thorities acknowledged by witness and juror, client and advo- 
cate. The judge on the bench, however powerful his intel- 
lect, bows before the authority of the law, and often before 
the decisions of jurists and the court. Why, we repeat, re- 
ject the very same principle, when you come to the Bible ? 

With a strange inconsistency, as it strikes me, the very 
persons who deny the claims of authority on the side of reli- 
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gion accept it, and surrender themselves to it, in their own 
peculiar associations and beliefs. Harriet Martineau, a disci- 
ple of Comte and his translator, quotes him, in so many 
words, as “ Our Master.” If the writings of this “ Master ” 
are received as authority on the subject of the Positive Phi- 
losophy, why are we called to refuse to receive the Scrip- 
tures on the authority of Christ, our divine Master ? 

But, we may be told, that the authority of truth is ad- 
mitted ; and, so far as the Bible teaches truth, it is to be ac- 
cepted. When it proceeds to inculcate error, and especially 
such a gravé error as the existence of the supernatural, its 
claim is to be resolutely withstood. “ What is true and good 
in this book we will receive,” — this is the position, —“ but 
the false and pernicious we reject; and everything supernat- 
ural that it teaches is both false and pernicious.” 

Here I would interpose the question, how can we discrimi- 
nate so precisely as you suggest, between the natural and 
the true, and the supernatural and the false, in the Bible? 
Suppose we begin with the Old Testament, and eliminate 
from its pages everything supernatural, what have we left? 
Take the Pentateuch ; strike out of the five books of Moses 
every fact, occurrence, and word which involves what we 
term miracle, then show us the residue. I have never seen 
the attempt made to expurgate those books after this method. 
As they now stand, whatever emendations of them modern 
criticism has effected, or can effect, short of expunging all 
miracle and every trace of the supernatural, they remain a 
noble monument of rational theology, practical instruction, 
and legislative wisdom. Sweep away their claim to any pe- 
ciliar inspiration or any elevation above merely human pro- 
ductions in a single part or word, and to me they lose their 
unity and coherence, and with that their essential credibility. 

But, although the anti-supernaturalist should succeed in 
his work with the Old Testament, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible with the New. ‘Take from the writings of the Apostle 
Paul, for example, his every affirmation of miracle; strike 
out all the “wonderful works” he and his associates pro- 
fessed to perform ; and then remove this element from every 
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narrative, doctrine, and precept of the Acts and the other 
Epistles, and what have you remaining? Nothing that, to 
my vision, can be made to cohere for a moment. 

And when we come to the life and works of Jesus Christ, 
the case is unspeakably stronger. He begins his mission by 
claiming the power to work miracles; his disciples uniformly 
corroborate this claim; his bosom friend over and over re- 
iterates this claim, and the very mother that bore him calls 
forth the first public exercise of his miraculous gifts. The 
Gospels not only affirm this of him, but every page of them 
involves, more or less directly, the element of the supernatural. 
They refer constantly to his past wonderful works; and they 
all along speak of his future career as to be of course marked 
by these “signs ” that he came from God. 

And now how are we to complete the elimination, or where 
indeed shall we begin the process of eliminating from this 
record every vestige of the supernatural? And recollect that 
until this is done, the rationalist will have no resort left but 
to invalidate, not simply the authority, but the genuineness of 
the who lerecordi tself 

Let us take an individual case, the resurrection of Christ. 
How are we to expunge each and every narrative of this 
event from the New Testament? Or, if that were possible, 
how can we cut away every recognition, direct and indirect, 
of its reality, and every confident word of reliance upon it ? 
Suppose you could destroy, or essentially impair, its credi- 
bility by adducing certain discrepancies in the accounts given 
of it by the four evangelists. You have next to take the Acts 
of the Apostles and attempt to blot from them the over- 
whelming evidence they furnish of this event. After erasing 
every sentence which asserts it to have taken place, and the 
countless implications and allusions to that effect, you still 
have left upon you the burden of proof to account for the 
conduct of the apostles and the early disciples of Christ, 
on the hypothesis that he never really rose from the dead. 
Living so near the alleged time of the occurrence, and asso- 
ciating with those who said they had seen the risen Saviour 
with their own eyes, they had the best possible opportunity 
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to know whether the story was a fiction or a fact. If it was 
a fiction, how could they have believed in it so firmly, and 
not only laid it as the basis of their preaching, the world 
over, but attested, as they did, their faith in it by lives of 
suffering, and some of them by death on the cross ? 

- Assuming for a moment the credibility of the accounts of 
the resurrection in the Gospels, let us, as a verification of it, 
compare with them the writings of the Apostle Paul. Not 
more than thirty, probably but twenty, years had elapsed be- 
tween the death of Christ and the composition of Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In that he appeals to many of his 
readers as eye-witnesses of the resurrection of Christ; and 
he thus bears unequivocal testimony to the prevailing belief 
in it at that time. And he not only states general facts on 
the subject, but gives the details of the Gospel narratives. 
We have the account of Christ’s appearance to himself, and of 
five other distinct and independent appearances. They are all 
of the same character, separate and not continuous, glimpses 
and not abiding intercourse with their Lord and Master. 
He shows himself at two gatherings of the apostles; and the 
appearances to Peter, to the five hundred, and to*James are, 
in the main, distinct from those named in the Gospel account. 
And this variation corresponds with the slight discrepancies 
and obscurities which mark that portion of the Gospel narra- 
tive. The appearance to James is of special weight because 
its relation must have been taken from some independent 
authority. That to Peter, alluded to in the Gospel account, 
receives here an explanation. The appearance to the five 
hundred is not only of great value, as affording the testimony 
of large numbers, but as furnishing an illustration of the 
noticeable fact that, whereas other than the Scripture accounts 
of miracles usually grow more wonderful as we depart from 
the alleged time of their occurrence, the narratives of Paul 
-are fuller the nearer they are to the period of the event. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we notice the same circumstance. 
In proportion as we approach the date of any alleged miracle, 
the attestations in its favor grow stronger. This feature, 


while it separates his miraculous accounts and those in the 
VOL. XXXIX. 14 
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Acts in general from such as are known to be fabulous, 
furnishes an irrefutable proof of the reality of the resurrec- 
tion. 

But if, as is now widely contended, there is no provision 
in ‘the universe for the supernatural, then the resurrection of 
Christ did not take place. And still, Paul says to his Corin- 
thian converts, “If Christ be not risen from the dead, our 
preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain.” 'To this we 
must now add, Christianity, built up in the beginning on a 
universal belief in the resurrection, rests on a delusion. We 
have no right to take away its, at the time, uncontradicted 
foundation, as a matter of history, and then contend it might 
have been built up in some other way, without showing what 
that way was. Assume this to have been done, Christ having 
not risen from the dead, and man has been a victim of the 
most stupendous error the human mind can conceive. A 
miracle has been wrought between cause and effect, taxing 
our faith immeasurably beyond a belief in the recorded res- 
urrection of Christ. 

I cannot but think it was the foreshadowing of this fearful 
dilemma that prompted the utterance in relation to Christ 
which appeared in a late number of one of our periodicals, 
“ We cannot be fettered by obligations to honor men. It is 
time to let Jesus rest. His fame has become a grievance the 
free spirit avoids. It closes in the heavens and cuts off com- 
munication. It no longer mediates, but separates. Jesus is 
made a stumbling-block to the generation. As such he im- 
pedes progress, and must be removed.” Yes, if there is no 
such thing as the supernatural, and there was no superhuman 
element in Christ, then he is a stumbling-block to the soul ; 
or we are dealing in him only with delusion or imposture. 
He affirmed, — there is no denying this except by impeaching 
the record,— he distinctly affirmed that, while on earth, he 
dwelt in a superhuman element; that he had “all power,” 
“the Spirit without measure.” If this was not true, then we 
can have no confidence in him in any respect; he is no 
higher or better than we are, and ought to be “removed.” 
He said he should “lay down his life and take it again,” that 
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is, rise from the dead. The New Testament affirms that he 
did arise again. If his words and their words were untrue, 
why should we receive him any longer as “our Lord”? 
Why not discard him, as is the maygner of some, from our 
sermons and our prayers, if not from our thoughts? Why 
not renounce the Gospels, and let “the free spirit” revel in 
its emancipation, and receive as its guide theism, positivism, 
atheism, if it will ? 

But human nature is too strong for this boasted freedom. 
No sooner is Christ taken down than a Comte or a Parker, 
or some other object of reverence, is erected in his place. 
We cannot banish this sentiment from the human heart ; we 
crave some one, in our spiritual as well as merely intellec- 
tual relations, to whom we can look, in the words of Harriet 
Martineau, all unbeliever, atheist, as she is, as “ Our Master.” 
If we accept the proposition, unchallenged through all his- 
tory, that obedience to rightful authority is a primary con- 
dition of genuine freedom, we shall turn loyally to Jesus 
Christ with the heartfelt appeal, “ Lord, to whom shall we 


go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” A. BM. 
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“Tae greatest vantage for humanity 
Is this: that each does everything for all, 
And each in turn receives from all the same. 
How little one contributes to the whole! 
How much, however, one receives from all !! 
How true a guard humanity to each ! 
How little more is needed, after all, 
For concord, bliss, and peace, and the unmarred 
Freedom of all men, than the will of all, 
To seek, with life itself the good of each! 
’Tis with the slightest means God will effect 
The greatest purposes; but through the greatest 
Of sentiments, through the divinest : Love.’’ 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN’S MISTAKES AND DANGERS. 


BY JOHN F. W. WARE. 


I HAVE before undertaken to say something of the position 
and influence of the young woman, adjudging her the high- 
est place among the creations of God, with opportunity and 
privilege and power and obligation commensurate. I have 
spoken of woman as she was made to be, as she ought to 
be; of her capacity, of her dower, of her mission; of the 
young woman in herself and her influences when she is true 
to herself and to her God. I am now to essay the less grate- 
ful task of working in the shading to my picture, and give 
the young woman as she too largely is under the influ- 
ence of the mistakes others make for her and she makes 
about herself. For it must be owned that the young woman 
as we mostly see her to-day is hardly the outgrowing of 
a divine creation, budding and blossoming in unconscious 
beauty as God’s other creations do, — every way natural and 
so only successful, — but rather is she a thing made up by 
the falsest and most fatal laws which desecrate her true 
womanhood, and sap her soul of its vital energy and purity. 
The superficial, artificial young woman of society, how unlike 
in every way is she to that creation of God whose chiefest 
ornament is the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit! 

The process of vitiating the womanly character is begun 
very early, back in the nursery, and continued with most per- 
sistent and fatal energy all through girlhood. O mothers, 
mothers! why will you, to gratify a little vanity, or a great 
deal of indolence, sow and allow to be sown such seed as 
only an enemy should sow? Do you remember what Ruskin 
says about making a girl’s education as serious as a boy’s, — 
and adds that you did not think the courage or sincerity of 
your girls of half so much importance as their way of coming 
in at adoor? Your daughters do not start at the vantage 
their womanhood insures them; and you are to blame! 

As a people, we are not yet educated up to the idea of 
what education is. With all our talk about it, and many 
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speak upon it, we have little genuine conception of the vast, 
many-sided thing it is. The leading demand of the day is 
for education. The doors of advantage are open, and set 
wide and nailed back, and yet such a thing as education is 
scarcely better than the enthusiast’s dream. Our women are 
not educated, they cannot be educated as things are. It 
would cost them their position in society. It would upset 
rule and discipline and aim of social life. They get some 
smattering of some branches of knowledge, a superficial, 
showy accomplishment, but an educated woman, a woman 
of thorough culture, is one of those rare works no one can 
come in contact with without feeling not only the beauty 
such culture gives, but the advantage that it has. I cannot 
help the feeling that a more just and generous culture in our 
young women, the laying of broad and deep foundation for 
aftergrowth, would do more for civilization, for social prog- 
ress, and for Christianity than any one thing. So utterly do 
I believe that the race is to be lifted not upon the Atlantean 
shoulders of man, but by the full-grown and rounded virtues 
of woman. 

Parents have conceived the idea that education is a thing 
of books and school, one of the essentials of life, to be 
crowded into as brief a space as may be, and got out of the 
way. Society takes care still further to abridge the parental 
idea by deciding the direction in which that time shall be 
used. ‘Teaghers must, I suppose, yield to the tide, and they 
do their best at crowding, and, for reputation’s sake, make 
the most of the time allotted them by a parade of quantity 
rather than an attempt at quality: The young girl plods 
through her alloted tasks, neglecting much that she ought to 
be learning, much that she ought to be doing for body and 
heart, looking eagerly forward to the time when she shall 
escape the irksomeness of tasks, and the privilege of life 
shall begin. But the only privilege in life is that which is 
earned day by day; it is no attendant upon the leisure young 
people so much covet, but the regular reward of earnest 
doing. Books are laid aside. The school desk is closed for 
the last time. Teachers and companions are left behind. 
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Pupilage ceases, life begins. With no intermediate time, the 
school-girl becomes a young woman. She feels that the priv- 
ilege of life is hers. Society assents, and accepts her. Parents 
demur, but must yield, and she is fairly launched into the 
seething, tossing, uncertain sea of life, the very frailest and 
unsafest craft that ever trusted itself to the tender mercies of 
that which is merciless, and parents and society have done 
their best to destroy a creature they should have done their 
best to save. 

Education —I mean now simply book education — does 
not end with the school. A book henceforth is not to be a 
proscribed thing, or study an obsolete possibility. The imma- 
ture mind of the girl can only enter the outmost court of the 
vast temple of knowledge. School is not the furnishing of 
the mind with the material for life, but the preparation of the 
mind for the acquisition and use of material afterward. It is 
the experience of every one who has studied a profession that 
he has his profession to learn after he gets into actual prac- 
tice, all the training of school and college and seminary 
merely preparing him to use what he shall afterwards acquire. 
No less true is it of the school from which the young girl 
emerges thinking her work in that direction done. She may 
have excelled in every study, she may have frittered no time 
or thought upon dress and parties and amusements, — things 
the morale of which every teacher knows something about; 
she may have given herself with most unwavering fidelity to 
one work, and yet she may not pause and fold her hands and 
call her education finished. No school ever gave a finished 
education, how much soever many promise it, or have the 
credit of doing it. Schools may give a polished education, 
but polish is only of the surface, it is not skin deep even, but 
upon the skin, utterly outside, and anything will rub it off. 
It is impossible to finish education at the best school, and all 
that’ can make one school or system pre-eminent beyond 
another will consist in the thoroughness with which it shall 
teach the rudiments of knowledge so as to make them avail- 
able in the actual education which life must take up and 
carry on. If with these a young person has acquired facility 
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in handling her own powers, schoo] has done for her its most 
and best. If she become educated, the thing lies with her 
afterward. 

The young woman should consider that her intellectual 
culture — which is a far broader thing than any book knowl- 
edge — really begins when she leaves school. With the aid 
of the rudiments she has acquired, she ought to be ready to 
go on to a wise and full use of her powers. Every month 
and every year, until the actual, inevitable duties of life pre- 
vent, there should be some systematic mental culture. If 
this were so, the actual, inevitable duties of life never would 
wholly prevent. Woman would make the time to satisfy the 
demand, as we always make the time for what we consider 
imperative. As it is, the period between the school and 
married life is a waste period, a season of no definite employ- 
ment, a season without system and without aim; the train- 
ing of the past is useless because not kept in exercise, while 
there is little if any thoughtful, intelligent, direct. preparation 
' for the future, and this broad and fair interval between the 
school and married life, if not a waste and wilderness, is given 
up to thorns and weeds, which spring and grow fast, and 
choke the fairest untended flowers. Sometimes the young girl 
sets out by herself, or with companions, or under a teacher, 
very bravely, with music, drawing, French, German, Italian. 
So far as it goes, that is well, only it be stuck to. But the 
sticking to is the difficulty. In itself superficial and inade- 
quate, directed toward the fanciful and conventional, rather 
than the solid and useful, the hours of practice or of study 
soon become fearfully abridged, growing “small by degrees, 
and beautifully less,” the imperativeness of other demands 
upon time being always recognized and yielded to, while 
this, the really imperative thing, is compelled to stand aside. 
I always doubt such experiments, because there is‘ more 
whim than principle in them, because all education of home 
and school so far has only tended to foster that lack of 
method which is said to be native to woman, while it has 
not supplied her with the right inducement to just cultivation 
of her powers and employment of her time. 
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I have known young girls go on bravely for a while, and 
then abandon the experiment, declaring that they found it 
dull, as if there must not be a great deal that is dull in life, 
as if dulness excused duty, — or that there was so much to 
do, — the plea always of those who do least; and when I 
have asked what was so pressing in the way of duty, I have 
been given the whole catalogue of brilliant nothings which, 
from horizon to zenith, so fill a young woman’s day, the 
myriad useless ingenuities with which they manage to fill 
out the hours and fill up the mind. Why is it that the use- 
ful thing always has to make way for the frivolous thing, and 
that a party or a concert, an opera singer or an actor that 
people go crazy about, should eternally stand in before em- 
ployments which are to give tone to character and dignity to 
life ? 

It is a common notion that solid books and the knowledge 
of subjects are things with which women have little to do. 
Men .say very foolish things about learned women, and 
women very foolishly dread what men say. The “ipse 
dixit” of a man is, after all, not the crack of doom. A 
woman properly acquainted with any one or many branches 
is not necessarily a pedant, or a blue, or unacquainted with 
life, or herself uninteresting; nor is she one at whom any 
but very young and very shallow young men should take 
alarm. I grant you that some literary ladies are insufferable, 
and so are some fashionable ones. The most delightful 
women I have met were women of highest intellectual cul- 
ture, and you knew it not by any array of knowledge, or any 
pretence, not by any topic introduced, or any draft made on 
yourself, but by an inexpressible charm which culture threw 
over everything they touched, by a certain grace and ease 
and quiet self-confidence, which woman in no other way gets, 
as unlike the talk and manner of the be-laced, be-velveted, 
trashy, fashionable woman as the diamond is unlike its paste 
imitation, which may sparkle as brightly, while it wants all 
that makes the diamond. Say what you will of the useless- 
ness of books and study and thought to woman, she is not 
a doll or a plaything, and a man does not want to marry 
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either a nursery-maid or a bundle of upholstery, but a 
rational being, capable of giving a rational enjoyment and 
of securing the place she may have won by the more solid 
charms of a well-stored, well-balanced mind. I do not 
believe, much as men flatter the nonsense in women, much 
as women feed upon and believe in admiration, that any 
man is ever thoroughly satisfied with a woman unless he 
discovers a something of mind in her. I know that Ameri- 
cans do not like to be brought into contrast with foreign 
nations except to their own advantage, but I believe that 
American women are far behind the English in this, as in 
some other things. The women of society are better edu- 
cated, more intellectual, have truer manners and less fashion, 
than ours. . 

They are riper women intellectually as physically. An 
English woman will not talk as much as an American, but 
she will say more. The American woman talks, the English 
woman converses. She takes, keeps to, discusses her topic. 
She does not skim it, but stirs it, and at least tastes the 
flavor of its depth. There is a deal of talking among young 
women. It is the special wonder of our sex what they can 
find to talk of, and how the dictionary holds out against such 
drain and strain, for which the hours of the day are all too 
few, and often the night watches must be wearied. Of con- 
versation, — a real interchange of thought, which shows that 
a young woman really does think, — a genuine development - 
and discussion of a subject, how very little is there! Talk is 
the light froth, the effervescing of daily trifles ; conversation 
is the pure, clear, invigorating draught that lies beneath. To 
converse should be considered no less a “ fine art” than to 
dress, and no one can converse whose mind is not well 
trained and stored and ripened by thought. 

The power to converse becomes a fireside charm as much 
as a society ornament, while it is felt and owned in society as 
a power which triumphs over all the accidental advantages of 
person. I recall, in all my younger days, how very slight 
was the hold that a pretty face or a graceful figure had upon 
any young man worthy the name, while the plain girls, with 
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good-nature and free culture, were the most sought, not 
superficially admired but thoroughly respected; and in all the 
heyday of frolic and nonsense, of which I had my fill, I 
remember the refreshing of a good sensible girl’s conversation 
after the vapid twaddle simpered or shouted from the lips of 
the shallow and fashionable. I want to say to you, young 
women, that you cannot all be handsome, and it is a terrible 
mistake you make in thinking so much of mere looks, and 
thinking that we men think so.much of them. The eye 
loves to be pleased, but the mind loves to be pleased better, 
and it is in the power of any of you by discipline of temper 
and of mind, to make yourselves more respected, more 
valued, more sought than any of the crowd men merely: in 
idle moments admire, but whom only a fool could love or 
marry. As I pen these words, I think of one of those I best 
knew in my young manhood, personally in striking contrast 
with the lovely bevy of girls we so constantly met, the graces 
of whose mind made her the peer of all. The young woman 
has it in her own hands to be more than admired, only let her 
resolutely rescue some good, generous portion of her leisure 
after leaving school to her own moral and mental culture. 
But the mistakes of education are not yet all told. Edu- 
cation is so broad a thing that it takes in life, and all that are 
the springs of it. This neutral ground, between the girl and 
the woman, is rich in demand as in opportunity. Many 
essential things should now be learned; left unlearned now, 
they are never known. In her ordinary sphere, which should 
be the house and the home, many things are important 
beside books. To be good for anything, of any possible use 
to herself or anybody else, to make a success, a glory of life 
and no shame, as single, as married, as mother, a great 
many overlooked and despised things are essential. Women 
may get to voting one of these days, and into Congress, and 
may so far swing round the circle as to reach the presiden- 
tial chair,—as the legend is that there was once a female 
Pope, — but the millennium is not to-day, and for this gen- 
eration and the next woman’s sphere and woman’s duty 
and woman’s rights will still be primarily within the little, 
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sacred precinct of home, and she disgraces her sex and dese- 
crates the sacred name of home who does not do her utmost 
to prepare for on-coming duty and trial, both of which are as 
sure as life. Yes! I know how many of the sex in those 
words I condemn, — women who have ignored and proved 
themselves false to all the distinguishing characteristics of 
womanliood; whose lives are a long series of indolent self- 
indulgences; who delegate to domestics the most sacred 
duties; who regard all household care as menial, and any 
real thought about children as irksome; who think the end 
of life is, by dress and show and worship of society and 
fashion, to be acknowledged as ladies, while they strip them- 
selves of every grace and adorning that makes the glory of 
woman. How many such one instinctively feels have sold 
out their souls, their gay and gaudy trappings adorning 
a charnel-house, the sepulchre whited, and perhaps rouged, 
while within it is full of all manner of deadness! God made 
woman for home. That is the great centre and hope of our 
civilization, and woman is the centre and hope of it. No 
nation can long maintain its integrity whose homes are the 
shadows of the name ours are so largely coming to be. 
Individual character cannot withstand the influence. Homes 
must perish when woman ceases to do her duty in them and 
by them. I do not overlook or excuse at all the infidelity of 
my own sex. The man who allows anything to take prec- 
edence of his home is a traitor to what he has voluntarily 
pledged himself to, but in my soul I believe that fashion- 
able houses, cheerless of all wifely and motherly care, where 
things are at sixes and sevens, except where company eyes 
are to. be, in which all that is purely womanly only wilts, in 
which sons grow and get their ideas of woman and of home 
before they become husbands, are largely chargeable with their 
‘defection. She who never enters the secret places, and knows 
nothing of the economies of the household, will be a weariness 
to a man, however she may have accomplishment and grace. 
He will soon find his mistake and see his folly, and seek to 
compensate himself elsewhere. Young women! you expect 
to have homes of your own. You know that youdo; I know 
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that you do. It is no disgrace to you; it is your honor. 
The flippant may laugh, but such is the fact, and God is the 
author of it, and by his laws he turns your very nature that 
way. Your education is largely with that in view, and yet 
the most important item in that education is overlooked, and 
you are educated to attract, but not to hold, to win, but not to 
keep. You go into married life ignorant of those every-day 
matters which are the pivot upon which the home turns. 
This ignorance and dread of domestic duty is largely Amer- 
ican. It has different causes in different sections of the 
country, but everywhere it is based on false notions of 
respectability. In the better families, even among the wiser 
of the nobility of England, and I think in the very palace of 
Victoria, a young woman is thoroughly trained in domestic 
duties. She demands nothing of her servant that she cannot 
do herself. She may not make her own butter, but she will 
take you to the dairy, and explain everything connected with 
it, and prove herself not only capable of directing, but, if need 
be, of doing. She may not do the milking, but she knows the 
nature and character of her cows, their breeds and habits, and 
manner of feeding, and does not consider it a sign of delicacy 
to be afraid of them. I shall never forget the lesson I learned 
from a most cultivated English woman, who proved herself 
better capable of buying a horse than the half-dozen men 
standing by, from whom I also learned more of the arts and 
duties of proper society life, heard more refined and wise con- 
versation, than from any one woman I now remember. I be- 
lieve the better English culture of woman a much broader and 
a much braver thing than ours, and that she will know and do 
‘many things which in this republican America are consid- 
ered improper or indelicate, simply because they are useful, 
and are outside a very narrow circle prescribed by a very nar- 
row sentiment. And to pay her for it, the English woman of 
position and culture, who always dresses for her occupation, 
and is not afraid of thick shoes and calico, is robust and 
courageous and self-possessed. In the best society of this 
country, I have known the lady of the house cognizant of 
and attentive to all her duties, and her daughters brought up 
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to understand and to do the essential things, and I defy any 
one to have detected the least shadow of a want of the most 
exquisite refinement in them. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the truly respectable and cultivated look down 
upon, or neglect domestic duties; they know their impor- 
tance, and respect them and learn to do them. It is the 
servile aspirants after their favor, their witless imitators, who 
have the accident of money rather than the necessity of 
brains, who think that gold and show buy respectability, who 
despise these needed things. ‘The man who has character to 
give dignity to his money, a breadth of view and a breadth 
of charity commensurate with his purse, never presumes 
upon his money for his position or his influence; never fears 
to compromise himself by any useful knowledge, occupation, 
or deed; while the man whose money is his only respectabil- 
ity, who overlooks character, and supposes men weigh him by 
his dollars, is the slave of the fear lest he should do or say, or 
not do or say, something that will degrade him in eyes whose 
favor he would buy at any cringing. The same thing is true, 
only in an intenser degree, of that man’s wife or daughters. 
Indeed, it is not infrequently true that the wife and daughters 
of the successful man are the secret cause and spur of all 
extravagance and aping, their restless ambition leading to 
follies he sees, though he may not have the courage to resist. 
He buys what domestic peace he has that way. And yet 
what does he or they buy of the world? ‘Take the dollars 
from many a man in this city to-night, and in what honor 
would he walk down the street to-morrow, and how many 
of the dear thousands even leave a card to console wife or 
daughter? Young woman, do not make the terrible mistake 
of supposing the highway to honor lies in despising the little 
domestic virtues which are true womanly ornaments, and the 
safeguards of home. 

I wonder if anybody has discovered why it is that the love 
of dress is so universal, and shows itself so early? Is it not 
to women what the love of gold is said to be to men, the 
monster passion, dragging in its train a whole host of evils? 
As a fine art, I believe in dress, but for dress as a passion, I 
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have no respect. I think women make a great mistake, a 
dangerous, not infrequently a fatal mistake, in thinking so 
much of and laying out so much upon appearance. They 
do it not to please men, but for fear of each other. The 
men do not require it, but the women compel each other to 
it. The taste of men is generally simple and easily satis- 
fied. ‘The taste of women is largely artificial and conven- 
tional. They dress for each other, and judge each other by 
dress. Passing through one of our streets one day, I noticed 
two much-dressed ladies meet at an awkward crossing, and 
yet, as they passed, the one, with a half-turn, gave a sweeping 
glance at the other, in which you felt that she saw and pro- 


nounced judgment upon every article of the elaborate toilet, 


had made out price and quality, had summed her up, and the 
net result was just as legible as if she had written it out. It 
was only an instance of what you and I have seen thousands 
of times, the cool impudence of which woman only is guilty 
to woman, the sort of inspection every woman knows she 
has got to undergo from the eye of every other woman. No 
man ever does such a thing. It is the dread of the ban of 
her own sex, the fact she knows she is on parade for inspec- 
tion on the street, in the morning call, at parties, at church 
even, that makes this wicked absurdity and extravagance of 
dress necessary. I do not wish to wink out of sight the 
extravagance of men in wines and horses, and other things 
at least doubtful. My point is now that the rage of the 
women of this land for adorning their persons is one which 
enters into and embarrasses finance and tariffs no less than 
fathers and husbands, outrages all laws of beauty and good 
taste, and substitutes the most meretricious adornings for 
those ornaments which, Joubert says, “were invented by 
modesty,” — while it cankers many hearts, and debauches 
life and soul. There is a reform needed here which only 
women can effect. The poison runs down clear through 
every grade in society. The spirit of rivalry is in kitchens 
as in parlors. To dress for the approval or envy of her 
acquaintance is as much the necessity of the waiting-woman 
as her mistress, while the lower the social grade, the more 
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imminent the danger that such craving shall lead, as facts 
prove that it largely does, to woman’s great sin. 

Now I think it commendable in a young woman, as in any 
one else, to desire to please, but I think she grossly mistakes 
who supposes herself to please, to win any true, honest, sub- 
stantial regard, by overloading her body. I do not think any 
man, unless utterly shallow-pated and worthless, ever rates 
a woman by her dress, and if you have ever seen, as I have, 
the flutter of admiration and genuine interest aroused as 
some modest fresh girl, with a plain dress and untormented 
hair, quietly and unconsciously took her place among elab- 
orate toilets, you would comprehend that we do not like, 
however much in the end we yield to, the whims and fickle- 
ness and bad taste and tyranny of female fashion. It is 
only the simplest thing that becomes or enhances female 
beauty, — a flower rather than a jewel, a ribbon rather than 
a lace. Beauty is a fact, an element, a principle. It is in 
you; it can’t be put upon you. It may be acquired, as 
character develops, but it cannot be bought. You may put 
on your body and on your face what you please, and pos- 
sibly produce the flash effect of artificial beauty, but you 
have not produced beauty. Beauty is truth; it can be no 
lie. Beauty is too pure a thing to be confounded with a 
shabby counterfeit. Beauty is in nature, not in art, and the 
most consummately got up woman, a miracle of toil and 
cost, and vanity and lies, is only a hideous caricature of that 
sweet creation of God which we call woman. Oh, the 
wretched slavery of that life whose all in all is a daily effort 
so to trick her person as to deceive, while she never succeeds 
in doing it, for the quick eye at home in her own arts and 
‘mysteries reads clear through the arts and nfysteries of 
others. Why must woman’so stoop, and aim at and accept 
the factitious beauty of fashion, of whim, purchased some- 
times at the cost of all that is lovely and natural? The 
beauty that is made never can be the beauty that is of God. 
Nature adorns her lilies and her violets and her roses with 
a beauty and a fragrance all their own. Not less chary has 
she been to woman, to whom, if she deny the outward graces 
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of the person, she grants the more worthy and enduring and 
compensating virtues, the higher adorning of spirit and of 
heart. And they will compensate as every experience shows. 
The eye may be the first and quickest judge, but it is not 
the keenest. There is a court of appeals, to which its verdict 
is always sooner or later taken, and nothing receives its 
approval that is not genuine. The prettiest girl, the most 
fashionable girl, if she have neither heart nor brains, may 
please well enough for an evening, but she never calls up one 
genuine, honorable emotion in a true man, or among her 
own sex acquires any place. Young women, believe me that 
“beauty when unadorned is adorned the most;” that no 
adorning makes beauty; that skin-deep beauty is the veriest 
trash when it stands alone; and do please be content in 
the simplicity and integrity of your naturalness, rather than 
become the puppet of the dressmaker and the milliner. It is 
said that nothing can stand against ridicule, but woman’s 
fashions seem to be the exception necessary to prove the 
rule; for I remember that history tells that for two centuries 
the whole English priesthood vainly expended its strength 
against certain insignificant fashions, while at the same time 
they waked the world to the wars of the Crusades. 

While upon the matter of extravagance, let me say a word 
of extravagance of speech. Are young women aware of the 
€xtent to which they carry this? Do they know how they 
lavish exclamations and superlatives, and give to merest 
trifles the weight that only belongs to weighty things? 
Have they any idea of the vehemence and excitement with 
which they discuss daily incidents and ordinary affairs? Do 
they know that they call into suspicion their sincerity when 
they come ‘to speak of serious matters, because they have 
used just such terms upon trivial things before? I should 
be accused of caricature were I to relate exactly — what I 
have many times heard — the emphasis, the expressions, the 
exclamations over a bonnet, a dress, an ornament, or the 
number of times, according to her own statement, a young 
woman has been nearly or quite killed by this or that, she, in 
the mean time to the observer, manifesting the most charming 
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resignation to her fate. Indeed, this is a serious matter. If 
it be only a trick to-day, it is a habit to-morrow, and, as I 
know, the habit has made many a one who would not willing- 
ly lie utterly untrustworthy. In one of his letters, Robertson 
speaks of “a most dangerous habit to character, — to be able 
to cook up raptures whenever raptures are the rage.” This 
cooking-up of raptures is a besetting feminine temptation 
and flaw. I conjure you abandon that which fearfully 
encroaches upon the sanctity of truth, which deprives lan- 
guage of its value as a vehicle of feeling, and which brings 
you into the suspicion of great weakness or affectation. 
Reserve strong statement and warm admiration and vehe- 
ment protestation for things and times worthy. 

I think young women are in danger from the facile yield- 
ing to the opinions and influence of older men of the world 
whom they meet in society, and that they peculiarly need 
moral courage to shield them here, as in many other things 
in life. It isa game some men play at,— this attempt to 
supplant maidenly instinct with the sophisms of society, 
against which young women need to be warned. I hold 
that everything is in woman’s hand, if she will keep true to 
herself; that just what she pleases she can make the law or 
act of society, or the principle of life, and that she can face 
down and make ashamed the man of the world and all his 
follies. In her instincts, her intuitions, God has given her a 
safeguard ample to her need. Only let her be brave. Shun 
the most fascinating, the most popular man, if you detect in 
him any grossness in deed or word, or if you know him to 
be corrupt. Maintain your own integrity, and the integrity 
of virtue at every hazard. Frown upon every moral derelic- 
tion, and show your disapprobation of every moral levity. 
Sacredly devoted to the pure and the true, accept nothing that 
is not pure and true. As flint set yourself against conven- 
tionalisms of society in whatever guise they come, — maxims, 
or rules, or opinions, or dress in any way lax, however recom- 
mended. Allow yourselves in no levity, and allow of none in 
others, and never forget that if young women tear down the 
standard of pure principle, young men will trample upon it. 

VOL. XXXIX. 15 
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Never presume upon the immunities of your sex. Young 
women will sometimes do or say a thing a man would not 
dare do or say. Have you never heard a woman say very 
cutting things af a man, her sex and the indirectness of her 
attack shielding her from reply? It is a fearful experiment, 
and will cost you too much. It is the womanly character, 
and not the womanly form, which is respected, and you 
compromise your womanhood by the speech or deed which 
respect for the sex alone compels a man to pass by. He 
overlooks it of necessity, but he does not overlook you. 

Regard sacredly the rights and feelings of others. In the 
exuberance of youthful spirit, a young woman may do what a 
moment’s reflection disapproves, but there is some self-will 
about a woman, after all, and she is very apt to persist in 
what she wants to do, without consideration of the manner 
in which she shall do it, or how it shall affect others. Her 
desire, pleasure, whim, are more than another person’s feelings, 
especially if that other be a man, and by any betrayal of un- 
comfortableness, provoke her still further use of her power. 
The woman who will trifle with another’s feelings has little 
self-respect and little claim to respect from others. She 
should be treated as you would treat an unmannerly boy. 
By her own act she has placed herself on a par with him, and 
let her take the consequences. Let me urge you to watch 
here. Young women greatly offend in private and in public, 
in car and concert and church and lecture-room, against the 
simplest demands of decent propriety. it is not the fine thing 
they suppose to make themselves conspicuous. By every 
claim to the coveted name of lady, are you bound sacredly to 
regard the privileges of others, and never persist in anything 
purchased by pain or discomfort of another. In public places 
you are amenable to the same Jaws that you are in private, 
and you have no right to make them places for your personal 
gratification; you have no other business at such places and 
times than that which professedly has brought all the others 
together, and if you are not willing to use it for that, the only 
. decency is for you to stay away. There is no ruder vulgar- 
ity than to whisper in the presence of a few ; and the buzzing 
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pests whose chronic torment has made concert and lecture 
and even church almost unendurable, whatever their social 
position and self-satisfaction, are simply vulgar and rude. 

I sometimes doubt if woman understands how pure a 
thing purity is, and how her fashions injure her fine sense of 
it, while ours, none too keen at best, catches the contami- 
nation. For prudery, the prurient counterfeit of purity, I 
have no respect, and it never gets, as it never deserves, honor, 
but only and always contempt and suspicion. The street 
and ball dresses of the past few years have done an amount 
of mischief few recognize, because so many sin, and we 
so willingly lend ourselves to anything fashion orders. But 
fashion has no morals ; her ways, if the ways of pleasantness, 
are not ways in which the pure can always walk in peace. 
Did you see not long since a letter from a young English 
actress appealing to the higher classes of English women ? 
She said she had to buy her stage-dresses from the worn 
wardrobes of the rich and titled, and that she had been re- 
proved by the manager for wearing dresses too indecent for 
the stage, when she had only worn what fashion had sanc- 
tioned in the saloons of the great! It is vain, perhaps, to 
raise your voice against fashion, but.no young woman over- 
steps the limit of modesty, without sullying the idea man 
has of her, should she herself escape taint. 

And has it not come to this, that fashion presumes to 
dictate what shall be the law in morals, and measures femi- 
nine delicacy, which is native and of God, by her will? A 
young woman may go very improperly dressed into society, 
and she shall not be considered indelicate. It is the fashion. 
She may participate in dances that Victoria has banished 
from her court and are outlawed at Paris, but there shall be 
no suspivion of her delicacy. It is the fashion. She shall 
read certain fictions with all their dangerous laxness, still her 
delicacy is not touched. It is the fashion. But let her walk 
without a glove, let her hurry in the street, let her read the 
actual fact of real license and crime, let her mention the 
sin of her sister, let her go to want and woe, and straight- 
way she is indelicate. I do not understand all this, and 
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warn you of the deeps before you, if you are going to let 
fashion meddle with the eternal principles of morality. 

I regard any failing which mars the character of the young 
man, and imperils him, as much more injurious to a young 
woman, as I regard the sex of higher and more delicate organ- 
ism, tuned to nobler ends and higher issues. I do not think 
that wrong or sin in woman is in itself any more gross, but it 
seems so, while it jars the more rudely upon those conceptions 
aman inevitably has of woman. Selfishness and meanness 
are bad enough in man, but how terribly bad they are in wo- 
man! What deformity, what disgrace, what shame to the sex ! 
And yet I know selfish young women and mean older ones, 
and they do not seem to see that others count the leprous 
spots; they do not realize that no woman can be honored as 
woman should be who wears such stain. A bad temper is 
bad in man, but in woman the quick tongue and flushed 
face, the snapping eye, the shrill tone, oh! how they cut into 
the heart of man, and how they injure her in his regard, and 
how they mar her influence! Anything that is any way 
false in man is as bad as falsehood can be, but the false in 
woman — ah! young women, shun it in look, gesture, word, 
deed ; shun it in omission as in commission. Tone down 
your extravagances. Keep close by that most sacred thing, 
truth ; be her worshipper, her bondmaid, and so shall you be 
the bright and honored thing God craves. 

These are dangers, perils, temptations. Your friends will 
not say much about them; society has no warning. Ungra- 
cious as it may be, let me warn you that here lies your way 
of danger. I appeal to your grand instincts of virtue; I ask 
you to have the courage to be true. You live in a world of 
shams, in which the emphasis is put upon externals, in which 
the brave, the honest, and the pure are at a discount, —in a 
world which, from the beginning, cheats and deceives the 
young spirit which comes into it, and will cheat and deceive 
to the end, unless you will be stronger than it. That you can 
be, God helping you! 

I have spoken of some of those things in which the dan- 
gers and temptations lie which draw the young woman off 
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from that noble creation God means her to grow into. I 
know you think I demand too much of you, but I have 
endeavored to be true to my idea of woman, and so ask 
nothing that I do not believe her nature fully up to achieving. 
I believe her to be the conservator of the race, that its hopes 
lie with her, and therefore have I singled and dwelt upon 
some things which I specially think prevent her following out 
her high mission, and which have lured aside so many from 
the grand career marked out for their sex. Ido not think 
young women understand, or are helped to understand, the life 
that is before them, what they are capable of doing, the 
nature and extent of their influence, and how intimately that 
influence depends upon character. Parents, teachers, society, 
do not do their duty toward them, lead them into mistakes 
and dangers they ought to help them avoid. If word of mine 
shall help any one to understand that character outweighs 
every grace and adorning, as the grain of gold outvalues the 
heap of sand; if I shall rouse any to a broader conception of 
life and of duty ; if I shall lead them to substitute, for a life of 
frivolity and indolence and dress, a life of sobriety, reflection, 
stability, in which they shall do justice to themselves and jus- 
tice to their privileges, if I shall have warned in time any of 
the foolish vanities which never rest till they eat out the soul, 
my purpose will be gained. Only would I desire to see the 
young about me giving themselves in the fresh hope and 
ardor of youth to the real work of life, a busy, serious prep- 
aration in this neutral ground between school and marriage 
for woman’s severest duties, noblest office, highest usefulness, 
‘and surest triumph. 


THE AIMS OF MAN. 


‘‘Qur aims are many. Many a one succeeds, 
And many a one seems baffled ; yet the world 
Softly and surely all our working guides. 
What we had thought of least, one day receives 
Our name, though that which seemed the best, perhaps, 
Was labor lost. We live as if we were 
Others ; we think we are ; we even seem 
To be such ; and Time makes us other men.”’ 
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A BROOK IN WINTER. 


O winter brooklet, wild and free, 
Come, let me stain the page with thee 


Black amid the scanty snow 

Late I met thy lusty flow, 

Bursting on me where I trod 

The brown, half-frozen, spongy sod, 

And as I turned the hilly spur, 

Heard all at once thy clamorous stir, 

Filling the hollows of the wood 

With meanings dimly understood ; 

Where rushing o’er a jutting stone 

Thy tiousand thoughts went garrulous down. 


Ah! we knew not, thou and I, 
Language for that mystery, 

Of winter sod and sun and air, 

And listening trees, with branches bare, 
Waiting if thy voice could tell 

What we all divined so well ; 

Of hidden joy in things that be, 

And what we rather feel than see ; 

Of boundless Life and Love unspent 
And depths of measureless content. 


What concerns us now to know 
Whence we come and whither flow ? 
What if, but a rod above, 

We lose thy windings in the grove, 
And naught of thee below be seen 
But slides o’er silken grasses green ! 
Enough for us that in thy fall 

We can hear the All-in-all ! 

This we know, and only this, — 

He is ours and we are his. 
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BUILDING. 
BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


A YEAR ago last autumn, while I was on a visit at New- 
burgh, a beautiful and thriving city out on the Hudson, an 
old man of nearly eighty-two years took me about the place ; 
and as we passed through one street after another, he would 
stop ever and anon, and pointing out some handsome and 
substantial house, would say, “I built that in such and such a 
year.” He had left his Eastern home and gone to Newburgh 
more than half a century before, so that a large part of the 
city had grown up around him. He was a wise master- 
builder, a workman that needed not to be ashamed of his 
work, one who had indeed built according to the grace of 
God which was given to him. And as he stood that day lean- 
ing on his cane, with hands no longer able to lift the hammer 
and adjust the square, a glow of honest pride came over his 
face at the substantial appearance of what he had done in 
his manhood and prime. He could walk about the streets 
without any unpleasant reminders at each turn that he had 
put bad stock into this house, or had slighted the work in 
that. It was a positive pleasure for him to live where he 
could see, from day to day, how well his labors stood the test 
of time. In looking at him, I realized at least one meaning 
of the apostolic declaration, If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built, he shall receive a reward. 

The old man has gone now. He died last Christmas eve, 
full of years, and full of goodness, mourned and respected by 
every one who knew him, and especially by all for whom he 
had wrought, — died in perfect peace and hope. And because 
he had built well the houses of earth, and built, too, with 
equal fidelity the temple of his own soul within, I doubt not 
he has gone to have part forever in that great “ house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” I sat the other evening, 
the last hour of the day, thinking over his venerable aspect, 
his long life, and his various traits of character. It is always 
good, when a friend is taken away, to sit down some quiet 
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hour and review the pleasant things you know about him. 
There is no funeral service, no eulogy, no spoken word of 
any kind, which can equal in worth and meaning the silent 
tribute which thus goes from the depths of the soul, none 
which is so truly and blessedly a taking leave of him for 
earth. And, as I mused, the one thing which came upper- 
most in my mind was the old man’s satisfaction in the fidelity 
with which he had done his life’s work. Shall I look back on 
mine with any such feeling? I asked. And then my thoughts 
ran over the various ways in which we are all builders, and 
what a recompense there is in seeing around us afterwards, 
either with the outer or the inner eye, the result of our work.. 

Take the term in its ordinary meaning as referring simply 
to the different kinds of labor we are employed upon from 
day to day, — the conversion of raw material into the various 
products of art and manufactures, or the putting them into 
shape for the convenience of trade and daily use, a way in 
which so many people are builders, — do we take pleasure in 
doing it well, and is the result ‘something on which we can look 
with pride, something we shall be glad to have around us in 
old age? Alas! the great complaint against our modern 
civilization, and especially against our own country, is the 
poorness of what we build. It is very few of the things 
which are found in the markets, and used from day to day, 
that are sound and good throughout. Houses, furniture, 
vehicles, garments, jewelry, tools, books, pictures, even med- 
icines and articles of food, are slighted in their manufacture, 
and filled in with poor material to an extent which is al- 
most ludicrous. The smart mechanic is not he who does the 
best work, but he who does the cheapest and the most. The 
object of the trader is to supply his store not with those 
things he knows are really good and beneficial, but with 
those on which he can make the most money, often entirely 
regardless of their actual worth. And in the professions how 
little reference there is to the great ends of building, to justice, 
health, knowledge, and religion, and how much to mere pop- 
ular show! The element of sham runs through society so 
largely and openly that it is not even blushed at. The great 
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thing sought after is cheapness and outside glitter. And usu- 
ally the highest blessing a person can have over what he has 
built, whether it be a house, a sermon, or a pair of shoes, is 
never to see it again. 

The spirit is an utterly wrong one in which to work. It 
matters not how much money a person may have made out 
of his business; matters not how honestly he may have carried 
it on; matters not, though he has never sold a cheap article for 
other than what it is, he cannot enjoy at last any real satis- 
faction over his life’s toil, cannot have the consciousness that 
his time and opportunities have been worthily and nobly 
spent. There is always a mean feeling over having made a 
mean thing, the same as there is over having done one. Life 
is too precious to be wasted over shams. How terrible for a 
man to feel, when he comes to his last hour, that, instead of 
laboring for what is highest and best, he has used up himself 
and God’s wood and iron in the manufacture of trash! What 
though its outward forms may not rise up against him at the 
corner of the streets? What though the things themselves 
all have perished, too frail to live? Their memories are 
there ; the vacant. places which might have been filled with 
what is worthy and good are there ; his buildings have built 
themselves into him. And it is these, when he walks abroad 
in old age, that will fill him with reproach, these, the ghosts 
of what might have been, rising up at the corners of his 
mind, that will tell him his life and labor, so Tar as any real 
effect on the world is concerned, have all been wasted, The 
only way in which a man can look back on his work with joy 
when ‘he comes to its end, is to do it well. He should put 
into it not only his material and his toil, but himself; should 
make it an expression of his honesty, his integrity, his thor- 
oughness, should shape it as though it were a part of his own 
soul. It is not only the dignity, but the sacredness, of work 
which needs especially to be insisted upon. Every builder 
ought to feel that he is a laborer together with God, ought to 
work under his inspiration just.as much as Bezaleel, the Son 
of Uri, and Aholiab, the Son of Ahisamach, did of old when 
called upon to construct the tabernacle of Jehovah. All 
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things made are not for society merely, but in their last offer- 
ing are for God, are to be laid on the great altar of the Uni- 
verse. The faculty for them is one of our five talents as 
much as anything else we possess. And at the judgment- 
day I firmly believe each of us will have to render account 
not only for all he has done in morals, but for all he has 
wrought in gold and silver and precious stones and wood 
and hay and stubble. 

The world of matter, however, is only one of the spheres 
in which we build. Every man, yet further, is a maker of 
his own character, a builder of himself. It is only the crude 
elements of human nature which are furnished us at birth, so 
many organs of body, so many senses, so many capacities of 
heart, mind, soul, so much life, — the bare foundation laid of 
God. It is we ourselves who are to form its plan, to build 
its walls, to determine the quality of the substances which 
are wrought into it, and to say with what graces and virtues 
it shall be adorned. It is a work that must, yea, that will, be 
done, if not with our volition, then without it. Every day is 
adding some timber, adjusting some proportion, putt’ng into 
it some stone which is good or bad. Every motion, every 
sight, every thing which is taken in through any part of our 
nature helps in some degree to form it. And when old age 
comes, if it is not arranged into what is noble and fair and 
pure, it will have hardened none the less surely into what is 
deformed and mean and disagreeable. It is a building, too, 
that we have got always to have in sight, yea, in which we 
ourselves have got forever to dwell. When it is done, no 
matter how ugly it may be, we cannot push it off, like a bad 
pair of shoes we have made, to be worn out by somebody 
else, cannot turn around the corner down another street to 
avoid seeing its deformity, as when we have built a shabby 
house. It is ours, we have built ourselves into its walls 
faster and stronger than prisoner was ever locked in cell. 
And there is nothing, nothing but the destruction absolutely 
of our whole being, which can ever set us free. 

With such a result in view, it is impossible to insist too 
strongly on the importance of building the character well, 
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building it large and fair and of the best materials the uni- 
verse can give. If a wise man were going to erect a house 
in which he had been told for certainty he should live for a 
hundred years, how careful and painstaking he would be 
about every part! He would select the best possible plan. 
The stone and brick and timber put into it would be only 
such as he knew were sound and good. The passage-ways 
and thresholds he was to tread over so many times would be 
contrived with the utmost regard for convenience, a single 
step saved amounting in the course of years to so much. 
The windows would look out on all the pleasantest prospects. 
And he would have it open freely to those two greatest of 
God’s material blessings, the sunlight and fresh air. He 
would think how often he was to see it and use it, and how 
often his neighbors would look upon it; think what a constant 
impression its beauty or deformity was to make upon him, 
and he would say, If it is indeed to be my only home on 
earth, I cannot build it too handsome or too strong. But 
here is this building of character, closer about him than any 
material home, in which he is to live not for a hundred ora 
thousand but for myriads of years, one which is to be looked 
upon not by the inhabitants of earth merely, but by the an- 
gels of God forever. He cannot make it too well. It should 
be planned with reference to eternity. The everlasting truth 
should be built into its walls. All narrowness and roughness, 
all sharp corners and blind steps, should be excluded from its 
passage-ways. He should remember how often its lowest 
sill is to be used. The finest graces and virtues should be 
wrought into its niches and ceiling. Its windows should look 
out on all fields of beauty and knowledge. And especially it 
should be open freely to the breath of God’s Spirit, and to 
the light of the Everlasting Presence. So only in the old 
age of eternity can he look upon it with satisfaction, and feel 
indeed that it is a work he wishes to have abide. 

But each man, while building himself, is also a builder in 
some respects of those around him, is putting into them, if 
not their main plan and charaeter, which are always their 
own work, yet some of their particular traits and materials. 
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Especially is this true in regard to his children, his family, his 
neighbors and friends. Instruction, building up within, and 
edification, a kindred term, the one referring to the mind, and 
the other to the character, — are what he is always engaged 
about. His words, his looks, his actions, the truths or the lies 
which come from speech and bearing, are the materials, some 
parts of which, day by day, are incorporated into their hearts 
and life. His own silent character helps in building theirs, 
being the pattern according to which in some degree they are 
inevitably shaped. And, scattered all through their souls, are 
the formal lessons he has taught, the virtues on which he has 
insisted, and the principles, more or less marked, to which he 
has given prominence. We change works in the building of 
souls as we do sometimes in the building of houses, our 
neighbors and friends coming in to help us, and we in turn 
going out to help them. And what a man is, what faculty 
he has had of mind or character emphatically marked, is to 
be seen in those with whom he has lived hardly less than in 
himself. Fashion, especially with the turn of meaning it 
has in the word fashioning, reaches a great deal deeper than 
any outward style. 

This, too, is a kind of building which is to be seen forever. 
Its timbers are set in soul, its ornaments or disfigurements 
carved in character, the substance of which it is made pre- 
served with immortal life. We are each and all building up 
around us not a city of wood and stone, like the venerable 
old man at Newburgh, but a city of living souls. When we 
walk out in the streets, it is our work we see in men and 
women. When we sit down at our window, it is our work 
in life and character which looms up before us face to face. 
If it is bad, if it has been ill done, and of poor material, how 
great our sham! If good, if we have put into it our divinest 
effort and our richest truth, how bright our glory! And 
when these bodies die, when we leave the cities of earth for 
the New Jerusalem, it is still to meet us there. And as we 
walk its golden streets, we can say, I helped in forming that 
and that building. It was my instruction which made such 
and such a trait. And that noble soul you see yonder, a 
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temple of God, fair and stately, — it was my prayers, my les- 
sons, my example, that were concerned in laying out its-grand 
proportions when it was my own little child down on earth. 
Who will say there is not a motive here to be careful how we 
build, — a recompense, too, for all pains such as nothing else 
can ever pay ? * 

But there is a larger structure than the family or the neigh- 
borhood on which we are builders. It is the nation, is public 
opinion, is the institutions of society, yea, is society itself. 
We may not, indeed, lay their foundations, may not give 
_ them their first shape and proportions; others have done this, 
perhaps ages ago. But we do what is hardly less important 
in the continuance of their work. It is no one generation 
that can do the whole. Myriads of workers are on the 
walls. They are growing up in the present as much as they 
ever have in the past. Every vote, every speech, every plant- 
ing of one’s self on one side or the other, every silent influ- 
ence flowing out of a person’s sympathies and deepest heart, 
helps to make them what they are. It is only in and through 
the people that they exist, only as each one builds into them 
with something of his own life and character that they can 
ever be carried out and completed. There are those who do 
not think this kind of building is of any special importance. 
Because the structures are not visible to the outward eye, 
because the apartments are not such as they can go in and out 
of through doors, no attention is fastened upon them. They 
do not seem to them like buildings, like things put together 
with skill and wisdom, but like the earth, the air, and water, 
simple elements they live among. And if destroyed to-day, 
they do not see why they should not take shape again to- 
morrow, without any particular care on the part of man, 
We have only to look at Mexico, however, or at any country 
where society has been disorganized, to see what is their value. 
Society, government, institutions, a firm and rounded public 
opinion, are the most elaborate of all structures, are devised 
and framed together with a wisdom and plan and grandeur, 
such as were never seen in wood and brick, have shapes which, 
once destroyed, are as hard to restore as those of a temple or 
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a statue. They are what men need to dwell in quite as 
much as visible houses, roofs which protect them from ele- 
ments worse than rain and sun and cold, walls which enclose 
right and truth and justice and knowledge and property as 
much as our houses do the warmth of fire and the light of love. 
And it is the duty of every true man to put into these build- 
ings as good material and as patient care as what he puts 
into his own soul; a satisfaction, too, equal to what he gets 
from any other work of his hands in seeing them stand up 
strong and fair and grand. 


Especially is this a duty which we owe at the present time . 


to our nation. A part of the first structure deformed and 
rotten has been thrown down, burying hundreds of thousands 
of the citizens under its ruins. The great question now is of 
reconstruction, or, as the word means, building it up again, 


How shall we do it? Are we to use the old rotten material ? 


Ts it best to build it on the same plan as at first? Shall we 
allow the same inequality in its foundations which broke it 
down before? Or shall we build it all new and fair and 
sound, and according to a plan in harmony with the rest of 
the structure? These are the points which are up before us 
to-day ; and, in spite of all that President or Congress or the 
army can do, it is these which the people have got to settle. 
There is only one safe course. It is to build it on the one 
deep, strong, immutable foundation, laid of God forever, 
that of absolute and universal justice. We cannot do the 
work too well. The great principle of civil equality is to be 
incorporated in it from the very start. The largest possible 
liberty is to be its plan. Provision is to be made in it for the 
rights of all its citizens. Its walls are to be held together 
with education and with moral principle. And from its pin- 
nacle down to its very foundation stone, its every part is to be 
squared with the highest religious truth. It is a glorious 
work. Let us see we do it well. And then in the coming 
years, when the whole edifice shall stand forth again before 
the world strong and beautiful and vast, the very embodiment 
of its grand idea of liberty, a work that shall abide through 
the ages, we shall be able to remember with some pride that 
our hands were among its builders. 
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There is one more edifice, however, grander even than the 
nation, on which we are called to work, the kingdom of 
heaven, the temple of the living God, that great structure of 
the divine moral government, which is to cover under its 
mighty roof all souls, all families, all nations and institutions. 
It is this building of which Christ laid the foundations eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, nay, the materials of which have 
been collecting from the very dawn of time, the one on which 
the great and good souls of all Christendom have wrought, 
cementing it often with their blood and tears. Its walls have 
risen as yet only a little way above the dead earth, — in some 
places are not to be seen at all. There are long periods in 
which it appears to stand still. Nay, sometimes it seems 
as if it were all abandoned, and would prove to be only a 
magnificent dream. But the infinite wisdom of God, he 
whose dreams are the world’s divinest realities, has drawn its 
plan. His own Son has taken it in charge; and there is the 
whole broad universe out of which to gather its means. It is 
to be completed, is to embody the whole mind of God, the 
same as a good building on earth does that of its maker; is 
to be an expression of his love, his truth, his beauty, his jus- 
tice, his thoroughness, his grandeur. Its windows are to open 
to all that is fair and lovely on earth, and to all that is bright 
and glorious in heaven. All learning and genius and art and 
science, all the riches in the realm of nature, and all the 
graces in the domain of spirit, are to be wrought into its 
walls. And when it is done, the whole human race as one 
vast united, loving, helpful family, are to dwell beneath its 
roof, in everlasting joy. Who will not assist in carrying out 
this glorious plan? Who not rejoice to feel he is builder in 
this grandest of all works? Every noble life, every act of 
right and justice, every sacrifice that is made in the cause of 
humanity, every grace that is formed in the individual soul, 
every virtue in society, everything which is honest and pure 
and lovely and of good report throughout the whole world, 
goes to carry it on. There is not a child so small, not a 
woman so delicate, not a sick man so weak, that he cannot 
do his part. And when it is finished, not for a few short 
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years alone, as with the wise master-builder amid the houses 
of earth, but all through the eternal ages, it will stand before 
us ;-and_we shall have the proud thought that in the grandest 
building of the universe there is to be forever some part of 
our life’s toil. 

It is of the utmost consequence, moreover, that in all these 
various ways the man who hopes to see goodly structures rise 
up around him should begin at once to build well, should in- 
corporate from the very outstart of life the best material he 
can get, and the best workmanship of which he is capable, 
into all that he is called upon todo. We can repent of sins, 
but not of character; can take down, perhaps, the outward 
buildings we have put up, but not those we raise within. The 
timbers once laid in the houses of spirit are to stand forever, 
secure not only against decay, but against ourselves. And 
the longer we go on, the more we build without plan or pur- 
pose, the more deformed at last will be our work. Everything 
should be built as for eternity. There is really no inconsis- 
tency between our different forms of labor, sacred and pro- 
fane, spiritual and material, but in the larger view the same 
eternal significance which opens ever wider and wider through 
them all. He who builds the outward house well builds at 
the same time that of his soul; and he who builds his own 
soul well helps to build those of his neighbors and of society. 
And all these, the house, the soul, the family, and the nation 
are but parts in the one great temple of the living God, and 
will stand there at last, if we build them well, to our honor 
and our joy forever. 


HOPE, THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


“ Dos any grief prey on thee, first remove 
Its cause, then will thy grief, too, disappear. 
Only the past admits no longer help, 
But for the present evil there is still, 
And always, a physician; then, so long 
As sorrow lasts, let hope last ! mortal man 
Can know no higher bliss than Hope, sweet Ilope 


19») 
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Tue last ‘‘ Princeton Review ”’ has an elaborate article of thirty 
pages on “the attitude of Unitarianism toward the intellectual, 
the secial, and the moral life, and toward the organic institutions 
of Christianity.’’ It transfers the field of argument from criti- 
cism, philosophy, history, to a review of the normal fruits of this 
system ; and perhaps our readers would like to see what sort of 
a horoscope is cast from the New Jersey observatory. 

The first effect of Unitarianism is to weaken the authority of 
the Bible as a rule of faith. ‘Scripture, in the plastic hand of a 
Unitarian is but a nose of wax, and takes any shape the fancy 
or reason may please.’”’ It denies the devil, accepts the stories 
of Genesis only as symbols, not as facts, does not believe that 
Jonah lived in the whale, and, in short, ‘‘hews the Scriptures 
into pieces with the sword of exegesis, as Samuel hewed Agag 
before the altar.” 

The second effect of Unitarianism is to unsettle all religious 
ideas, and to lead one to think that there are no well-established 
conclusions on which the soul can rest with security. ‘‘It is 
natural that a mind so afflicted should attribute its difficulty to 
others, and should imagine the spiritual world was careering 
around it. Tossing up and down in their little boats, it is not 
strange that rationalists should think the great promontories and 
headlands of Revelation were skipping and dancing before their 
eyes. Reeling and stumbling like drunken men, intoxicated with 
their own theories, they suppose the stars have lost their centre, 
the globe its orbit, and the universe its order and relations. But 
the confusion is all the time in the brain of the theorist.’’ The 
contrast of all this with Orthodoxy, the writer thinks, is wonder- 
ful. ‘‘ Orthodoxy is the unreserved repose of faith. It is the 
absolute resting upon reality. Itis not the creation of certainty. 
It is the acceptance of certainty.’”’ ‘It was never so settled 
and established as to-day.”’ ‘Its historical truths have been 
exactly retained, never even revised, and the continuity of belief 
has never been broken.” If our readers look with amazement 
upon this assertion, we can assure them that we have quoted it 
correctly ; while the writer goes on to add that the principles of 
Orthodoxy have undergone “‘ no change since Christ first taught 
them in Judea. They are as constant as the stars that shone on 
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Abraham’s tent in the plain of Mamre; while Unitarianism sets 
everything afloat.” 

The third effect of this system is, that it is sient de- 
structive and revolutionary. ‘‘ It spends its force in upsetting 
and destroying the external relations, orders, arrangements, and 
structures of religious, social, and political life.’ ‘It is only 
astonishing to an unreflecting mind to see what theories and 
notions and projects to remodel the world and reorganize society 
have flowed immediately and directly from this liberal philoso- 
phy. With its triumph, the strong pillars of the nation would 
be shaken, and the bonds which unite us would be as tow.” ‘‘ It 
was the remark of one of the most eminent and judicious states- 
men of the past, the peer of Webster and Clay and Calhoun, in 
the Senate Chamber of the United States, that ‘ Unitarianism was 
the diverging focus of all the nonsense of the country.’’’? On the 
other hand, ‘‘ Calvinism is eminently conservative, simply because 
it lays so much stress on law.” ‘It rarely discusses human 
rights, but often declares human duties. With its theory of 
human nature as corrupt and fallen and disobedient, it could do 
naught but lay the utmost stress upon the power, the glory, and 
the authority of the Divine Government. Hence, in Calvinism, 
the solution of the problem of government is found im subordina- 
tion.’? Worked out into social and political life, it made law 
univérsal and absolute, and ‘“‘ produced a race of vigorous, bold, 
obedient, and authoritative men.’’ He refers to the old Puri- 
tans; but when we remember the witchcraft delusion, and the 
persecution of the Quakers and the Baptists, we think our modern 
‘‘nonsense ’’ is, at least, more harmless. Besides, it was not the 
Unitarianism of the South that got up the late rebellion, and shook 
the strong pillars of the nation. 

The fourth effect of Unitarianism is to weaken the moral forces 
of the individual and social life. The great spring of these is 
faith. But Unitarianism makes little account of faith. ‘‘ Doing 
is of more consequence than believing. A true, loyal, and pure 
life is the best confession. <A believer is nothing at all; only 
an upright life availeth. Morality is the best religion.”” Some 
things of this kind have been said by so-called Unitarians ; but 
probably they are as offensive to nine tenths of the Unitarian de- 
nomination as they are to the Princeton writer. We need not 
follow him as he shows that there is something which lies back 
of a man’s active: powers and determines their movement, to 
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which divine revelation makes its appeal, and which in every 
thoughtful man must project itself in an individual, but not nec- 
essarily in a man-imposed creed. 

The final effect of Unitarianism must be to destroy the Church, 
the Sacraments, the ordinances of religion ; but as the chief rea- 
son for this assertion is drawn from Mr. Theodore Parker, who 
pronounced all the institutions of the Church “purely artificial,”’ 
whatever he meant by that, we need not accompany our reviewer 
any farther than barely to notice his closing pages, in which he 
says that ‘this silver-tongued and silken-slippered Liberalism ”’ 
is more to be feared than the public dreams, and that in resisting 
it, all true Orthodox believers ‘‘ should pray for greater union 
in the household of faith.” The winding up of the homily with 
this practical observation leads one to suspect that, after all, the 
chief object was to describe such  bugbear as would keep the 
sheep in the fold. 

As we have now given the chief points in the article under 
review, we crave leave to subjoin a few reflections. 

1. We do not find in this article those traces of discrimination 
and careful thought which we look for in the “ Princeton’ Re- 
view.” It seems written off-hand, at a dash. It abounds in sin- 
gular recklessness of statement, and so has an air of insincerity, 
more as if the writer was trying to free himself from imputations 
of heterodoxy than as if he was intent upon reaching the exact 
truth. It is not judicial, nor is it a plea to an intelligent jury, 
but seems addressed rather to the crowd outside of the bar, and 
to make points which would catch their passions and prejudices. 

2. It offers to us a question which we should like to have ably 
discussed, — What kind of an individual, social, and political 
life will Unitarianism naturally project? It is true, it may be 
said that this system has not been long enough tried to show its 
full fruits. It has not yet worked itself clear from a traditional 
Orthodoxy. Still, here in Massachusetts, two generations have 
been trained under its influence; and in everything that lifts 
up humanity, and exalts and ennobles life, are there signs that 
Massachusetts is fast falling behind New Jersey ? 

3. To the complaint that Unitarianism makes the Scriptures ‘a 
nose of wax,’’ it may be replied that this is exactly what Roman 
Catholics charge upon Protestants. A papist quotes to the 
Princeton Reviewers the text, ‘‘ This is my body, this is my 
blood.”’ Forthwith they begin ‘‘to hew it in pieces with the 
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sword of exegesis.’’ Some offer one interpretation, some an- 
other, till it becomes ‘‘a nose of wax.’? What would our re- 
viewers say? They would say we must explain these words 
according to our best light and judgment. Can they not cor- 
dially give to others the liberty they claim for themselves? 

4. The idea that everything in morals, society, and government 
would tumble to pieces if the opinions of Unitarians should pre- 
vail is based on the antiquated assumption of the necessity of 
autherity and force. It is what the Old World dynasties have 
said of our nationality. You have no binding power. You have 
only a rope of sand. It overlooks the mightiest power in the 
world, —freedom and love. This is what the divine Master 
relied on: ‘ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you.”? One would 
suppose that the split between the Old and New School Presby- 
terians, with all the strife and animosities attending it, would 
have sufficiently taught the impotence of authority and force. If 
we mistake not, both parties are now seeking to heal the division 
by a resort to a respect for one another’s freedom and conscience, 
to mutual tolerance and fraternal love, — principles which have 
held the Unitarian sect together as closely as any other, and have 
proved our country’s best protection in her hour of peril. 

5. We should have been glad had the writer given us a de- 
scription of what he regards as a perfect social and political 
state. We suppose he would have all the members of it Old 
School Presbyterians, all accepting the same humanly-written 
creed, and not a soul daring even to look over the fold. Weshould 
think better of his philosophy if it admitted that there ought to 
be, in every age of the world, and in every community of men, 
a party of progress, just as in every army there should be an ad- 
vance corps of observation, by the results of whose discoveries 
the operations of the great body of the army are directed and 
made successful. Indeed, without them there would be stagna- 
tion and starvation or defeat. It seems to us that it needs but 
a little knowledge of the history of the Church militant to see 
that, in all ages, its greatest advances and victories have been 
won through the labors of those who have. been accounted the 
heretical scouts of their day. 

6. For this reason, is it not the part of a Christian philosopher 
to look with some kindly tolerance upon those who are will- 
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ing to leave the main body and undertake the bold work of 
reconnaissance? No doubt such men are often joined by all 
sorts of adventurers, who by audacities and extravagances some- 
times bring the whole corps of observation into contempt. 
But should this prevent a thoughtful man from recognizing an 
honest purpose where it exists, or from saying, ‘‘God help you, 
friends, who are willing to go ahead, and explore the mountains 
and the swamps ; we will follow you, if you report a safe pas- 
sage anc. a better land.’”’ There are well-known ways which the 
Church has often used to keep all such stray-goers at home. A 
Presbyterian elder once said to us, ‘‘ You Congregationalists are 
quite behind the times. Presbyterianism is far better.’’ Ah, 
how so? ‘Oh, we can deal with heretics and delinquents so 
much easier.’’ Well, if this be the object of the Church, we re- 
plied, Presbyterianism is quite behind the times as compared with 
Popery, for that can use its inquisitorial courts and instruments 
with a hundred-fold more effect. 

7. As to ‘the diverging focus of nonsense,’’ which the Senator 
berated, it is obvious to say that everything depends upon the 
subjective arrangement of things ina man’s mind. To the grand- 
father in his study, with his papers in his mind’s eye all around 
him, the advent of his grandson scattering everything about is 
the advent of ‘‘a diverging focus of nonsense,’’ quite incident to 
the exuberant life of young blood, but perhaps ending in a better 
adjustment of the documents than the old fellow had made, or the 
burning ofa good deal of litter. 

8. Looking to the political life of our nation, we think it cer- 
tain that if the Episcopal Church, or the Roman Catholic Church, 
or the Presbyterian Church had been our generally-received na- 
tional religion, we never should have suppressed the Rebellion, 
or have emancipated the slaves, nor should we be likely to 
effect any other great reform. 

9. The mightiest cause of the progress of Unitarianism lies not 
in the two or three hundred churches that profess it, but is 
found in the fundamental idea on which our American nationality 
rests, it is in the Declaration of Independence, it is in all our best 
modern science and literature, it is in the spirit of freedom and 
hope by which our whole people are possessed ; and Mrs. Part- 
ington’s broom is very well in some places, but it can’t sweep 
out the Atlantic. 
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— There are some thoughts in the following extract from 
the ‘Contemporary Review,’’ which we commend to the 
Princeton writer above noticed. It contrasts the Christianity 
of to-day with the Christianity of former times, and has some- 
thing to say about the ministry of doubt. ‘‘ Protestant Chris- 
tianity, as organized at the Reformation, was grievously, in- 
expressibly injured by the worldliness of its patrons, by the 
secularity of its arrangements, by the rigidity of its forms, by 
the scorching intellectualism of its spirit, by the paralyzing 
influence of its great sin in gnashing its teeth with furious 
hatred against those who, a few years ago, had been compa- 
nied with as fellow-Christians. The Christianity which is vital at 
this hour, the Christianity which more or less inspires devout 
and intelligent souls in all churches and in all civilized nations, 
is a gentler, purer, more beautiful spirit of moral life than ever in 
this world breathed in an equal number of human bosoms. Only 
in these latter days — nor is the fact wonderful, for the truth in its 
simplicity is always the highest and last attainment of man — 
have we really learned that toleration, mercy, brotherly-kind- 
ness, are of the essence of Christianity. True, there is much 
doubt abroad. But does the thoughtful mind see no meaning, 
no preciousness, no blessed influence, educating, humanizing, re- 
fining, in doubt? Is not doubt the hand, trembling, yet careful, 
that turns the telescope of earnest inquiry upon the heavens of 
truth? Is not doubt the revealer of difficulty, and does it not 
thus minister to the most delicate sympathy of intellect and of 
heart? Is it not doubt that casts those side-lights upon dogma, 
and suggests those reserves and qualifications which must char- 
acterize every statement or solution of a complicated question 
that is delicately and finely true? Doubt is the element of all 
the most sincere and exquisite action of mind, the mother of in- 
tellectual modesty and manly diffidence and gracious forbearance. 
In an age of mature learning and varied speculation, like ours, it 
is no paradox to say that he who has first doubted and then be- 
lieves, believes best; and scarce a paradox to affirm that he who 
has never doubted has never believed. I am, of course, aware 
that there is a habit of affected and feeble dubitation, which is 
the mere wasting of the intellectual fibre and the fainting of 
heart and soul; but profoundly true is it that honest, brave, 
onward-looking doubt is the ally of faith and hope, and the hand- 
maid of love.” 
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— We clip the following from an English paper, the ‘‘ London 
Record :”’ — 

“When Wolsey and Erasmus disputed on the point of Tran- 
substantiation, Wolsey said to Erasmus at parting, ‘ Well, only 
believe that it is so, and it will be so.’ Erasmus, on leaving 
England, borrowed Wolsey’s palfrey to take him to the ship ; 
but, instead of returning it, carried the animal off with him to 
the Continent, and sent Wolsey this answer on paper : — 


* Quid mihi dixisti de corpore Christi 
Crede quod edis, et edis, 
Sic tibi rescribo, de tuo palfrido, 
Crede quod habes, et habes.’ 


Which may be thus paraphrased in English : — 


‘If wine and bread, mere human food, 
Become the Saviour’s flesh and blood, 
When [ in faith receive it; 
Then faith for you as much may do, 
And your lost jade is safe with you, 
If you will but believe it.’ ”* 


In regard to the above, we remark that we believe it was 
not Wolsey, but Sir Thomas More, on whom Erasmus played this 
joke. Erasmus and More were intimate friends, and Erasmus 
dedicated to More his “Praise of Folly,” a keen and pungent 
satire upon the beliefs and ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
which everywhere found readers, and is to this day eagerly 
perused where there is a close-hand controversy with Papists. 
We have seen a more terse translation of the Latin lines, as fol- 
lows : — 


“‘ That Christ is in the bread,say you, 
Only believe, *tis therefore true: 
So of your herse, if you are able, 
Galy believe, he’s in the stable.” 


— In Prof. Stowe’s late book, on the Origin and History of the 
Bible, we find the following good illustration : — 

“Outside, the Bible is like some of those grand old rural 
dwellings in England, a congeries of different buildings in every 
variety of style, the disconnected work of many successive gen- 
erations ; but within, a perfect harmony of utility and conven- 
ience, and all proceeding on one idea. Warwick Castle, for ex- 
ample, viewed from the outside, is an immense pile, the disjointed 
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work of four or five successive centuries, with every variety of 
architecture ; but within, the apartments, though each is finished 
in the style appropriate to its own period, are most nicely ad- 
justed to each other, so as to form suits of rooms perfectly har- 
monious, and make the whole edifice a convenient and delightful 
residence. So with the Scriptures, externally a miscellany, or, 
if you please, to call it so, a jumble of different compositions, in 
different styles, by all sorts of authors, and separated by ages 
and centuries, yet internally, spiritually, a perfectly harmonious 
whole. . . . It is no objection to the Bible, considering the 
uses it was designed to subserve, that it is made up, as the ob- 
jectors say, of the fragments of Hebrew literature, throughout 
many ages, or even that of some of the books the authors’ names 
are not certainly known ;— any more than it is an objection to 
Warwick Castle, that it was not built at one time, by one archi- 
tect, and in one uniform style of architecture ; or that the names 
of the different architects of the different portions of it have not 
all been preserved. The very interest and beauty of the edifice 
is greatly heightened by this curiosity, as every one sees and 
feels. All this is literally true of the Bible; it is vastly more 
interesting, more beautiful, more adapted to the use of mankind 
as it is than it could be if it had been one compact uniform 
treatise.” 


—In Donald G. Mitchell’s ‘‘ Rural Studies,’’ there is a para- 
graph about the duty of the real estate owner to the roadside ; 
and we commend it to the attention of our country readers : — 


‘Every Christian dweller, in village or in country, owes a 
duty to his roadside, which, if he neglects, he relapses — horti- 
culturally speaking — into heathenism. This duty is to maintain 
order and neatness ; and he is no more relieved of this duty be- 
cause the highway is assigned over to public uses, than he is 
relieved of any other duty whose accomplishment must of neces- 
sity contribute to the public convenience and public education, 
as well as to his own. Because my front entry is shared, for all 
legitimate purposes, with my friends and chance callers, shall I 
therefore treat it with neglect, and allow the dust and cobwebs to 
accumulate about it, while I ensconce myself churlishly in my 
well-swept den? Yet, every visitor — unless he be a vagabond 
fruit-stealer, or an equally vagabond bird-killer— comes up the 
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road-way, and if you choose to put him through a course of sco- 
rie and old tins and tansy-tufts and briery heaps of stones 
along your roadside, you might as benevolently and as pru- 
dently (so far as the growing tastes of your children are con- 
cerned) lead him up to your front-door between piles of gaping 
clam-shells. There is no rule of order, or of taste, or of benevo- 
lence, that belongs to a man’s door-yard that does not belong to 
his roadside.’ 


— M. D. Quatrefages has lately published in Paris a ‘‘ Report 
on the Progress of Anthropology in France.’’ He discusses such 
subjects as the following: man’s place in nature, the unity 
of the species, its original appearance in one or many centres of 
creation, its antiquity, migration of different races, their apti- 
tude for acclimation, and the history of man in Europe. His 
studies have convinced him of the primitive unity of our race, 
that it sprung from one centre of creation, and that the commin- 
gling of races now taking place in the world may be expected to | 
issue in a better type of humanity. Of this new science of An- 
thropology a crisp critic in the ‘‘ Nation,” speaks as follows : — 


‘* Anthropology is a science born, so to speak, yesterday. In 
it almost every proposition is as yet a subject of hot dispute ; 
and this necessarily so. Not only are its data as yet in almost 
ludicrously mall quantity when the magnitude of the inferences 
drawn from them is considered, but even of those few a large pro- 
portion are so uncertain that they are liable any day to correc- 
tion or contradiction ; and the interpretation of those which we 
may regard as certain is, owing to the endless variety of purely 
local conditions that are utterly impossible to estimate, a matter 
requiring extreme caution and reserve. Every day, to be sure, 
the state of things is improving; and, thanks to the general 
popular interest in anthropological problems, facts are accumu- 
lating with a rapidity which, a few years ago, could hardly have 
been hoped for by the most sanguine. Much of this popular in- 
terest has anything but a purely scientific source. The zeal for 
and against orthodoxy has always formed a by no means insig- 
nificant factor in the popularity of the question of the original 
unity (‘‘ Monogenism’”’) or diversity (‘‘ Polygenism’”’) of our 
species, and we in America all know too well how often “sci- 
ence’ has been appealed to in the least calm of public assem- 
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blies to bear evidence in favor of one view or another of the way 
in which we ought to treat the inferior races that live with us. 
More recently the startling discoveries that have placed beyond 
a doubt the fact that man existed at an age remoter than the 
grayest antiquity which tradition records, and the applications 
which have been made of Darwin’s hypothesis to man, have been 
of a nature to arouse the interest of every one, both by reason 
of the natural wonder and pleasure we all have in contemplating 
the dim and mysterious, and also because the chords of religious 
and anti-religious prejudice have again been set in motion. The 
consequence of it all, notwithstanding the vast mass of bad 
anatomy, worse psychology, and statistics worst of all, made 
into an harmonious whole by an absurd broth of dogmatism on 
both sides that has been let loose in the midst of us, — the con- 
sequence of it all is that science has really been furthered. All 
sorts of amateurs have been set working, and facts and docu- 
ments dug up or rescued from destruction which otherwise we 
might have waited for indefinitely.” 


— A witty writer in an exchange paper says that the attempts 
to form a brotherhood of unbelievers reminds him of the logic of 
the Irishman, who, meeting a fellow-countryman, asked, “Is your 
name Patrick?” ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Was you bornin Killarney?’’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘‘ Have you a mole under your left éar?’’ <‘‘No.’’ ‘Qh, then, 
come to my arms, my long lost brother.” 


— Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, has more common sense, 
and more breadth and liberality, than are often found in the mere 
popular preacher. We have been pleased with a notice of an 
interview he had not long since with some theological students. 
We give the story as we find it in an exchange : — 

‘‘ Some students of the Wesleyan Theological School, near 
London, went, a short time since, in a body, to hear Mr. Spur- 
geon. Mr. Spurgeon made an address to them, which shows 
more breadth of mind than he is usually credited with. ‘What 
does it matter,’ he asked, ‘to you or to me what John Calvin 
said, or John Wesley, either? They were glorious men, and 
did a world of good in their day, but instead of wishing to wear 
their shoes, let us wear our own, for they are more likely to fit 
our feet ; and let us come to this Book, and find out what God 
would have us know, by the use of our own personal judgment. 
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This will make men of us. To be fed on spoon-victuals forever, 
will leave us nothing but babes, such as sects might delight in, 
but such as men should not desire to remain. “ To the law and 
to the testimony ”’ let us come: It is the best way of creating 
Christian unity ; and, throwing aside the prejudice of birth, and 
all other prejudices, as far as we can, let us seek to believe the 
whole Gospel, for we are put in trust of it as such, and though 
we may, and must, I suppose, make some mistakes, yet we 
should come as nearly as we can to the holding of the whole 
counsel of God.’ ” 





REDEEMING LOVE. 


O Lorp! the riches of thy grace 
As far transcend my sorest needs 
As thy blue heaven’s unbounded space 
Outspreads the circle of my deeds. 


I sank beneath my weight of woe, 
Beneath the burden of my fears ; — 
Thy grace bade every terror go, 
And changed to laughter all my tears. 


Black was the night my sins had made, 

Sore anguish racked my troubled breast ; — 
Thy grace dispelled the awful shade, 

And bathed my soul in heavenly rest. 


How infinite my debt, O Lord! 
Yet I behold in Jesus’ face, 
I hear in his life-giving word, 
The pledge of thy forgiving grace. 


My trust is still thy boundless love, 
My strength is thine almighty arm ; 
Nor time, nor death, my faith shall move ; 
Not hell itself thy child can harm. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


GENERAL GRANT AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Te question of veracity between the President and General 
Grant is worth one’s earnest and careful study. Grant says but 
little, but means every word he says. The President says a 
great deal without meaning half of it. No wonder he misunder- 
stood Grant. There was a flat contradiction between them, and 
the President declared that his Cabinet would bear unanimous 
testimony that he told the truth. So five Cabinet officers file out 
as witnesses. Curious it is to sift their testimony. The first 
three roundly confirm the President without any reservation. 
The fourth, Mr. Browning, undertakes to give details, and, un- 
wittingly, the more he says, the more he shows that Grant told 
the truth. The fifth, Mr. Seward, goes still more into detail and 
before he gets through confirms Grant in every point but one, 
and that non-essential ; viz., Mr. Seward thought that Grant 
did admit that he agreed on Saturday to see the President on 
Monday. Grant avers that he never agreed to this or admitted 
that he had. It is easy to understand this. The President, after 
a long-winded argument about “ the Constitution,” said, “ I’ll 
see you again on Monday.” Grant, who never wastes any words, 
said neither yes nor no, and the President took silence for con- 
sent. At the Cabinet meeting, he charged Grant with having 
made the promise and broken it. Grant was too polite to tell 
him he lied, but said, ‘‘ You might have understood it so,”” where- 
upon five Cabinet officers along with the President are ready to 
swear that Grant acknowledged the engagement of Monday. 
This clearly is the whole of it. 

Grant’s last letter is a model. The perfect simplicity with 
which in a single line he reaffirms his first statement, and places 
it against the President’s long tergiversations and special plead- 
ings and the parade of his five witnesses and there leaves it, has 
a touch of the sublime. A lawyer or politician would have writ- 
ten several columns in reply. Gen. Grant will probably be in no 
apprehension that his character will suffer in the eyes of the 
American people from such assaults as these His plain word 
would outweigh that of any cabal in the interest ‘of treason that 
could be gathered at Washington. 8. 
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MIRACLES IN THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


Our readers may be interested to know what ground is taken 
by the Roman Catholics as to the miraculous powers of the 
Church in these days. We will confess to an impression that the 
doctors of Rome make but little account of the gift of miracles 
continued to the believer in modern times ; but we were in error. 
The Rev. Thomas 8. Preston in some Lectures on Reason and 
Revelation delivered in St. Ann’s Church during the Advent sea- 
son just passed, writes as follows: “St. Francis Xavier raised 
from the grave five and twenty persons. We believe that the 
miracles wrought by this saint are generally admitted. They 
were instrumental in the conversion of thousands from paganism. 
. + + St. Peter walked upon the sea as our blessed Lord had 
done ; and St. Peter of Alcantara crossed the Tagus as if it was 
dry land, and St. Benno the Elbe. St. Raymond de Pennafort 
crossed the open sea from Majorca to Barcelona on his cloak, 
which he spread upon the waters, and on which he sat as if it 
had been an ordinary boat. . . . We sincerely believe that 
there is as good evidence that Xavier wrought the miracle of 
raising the dead as there is that the apostles wrought the won- 
ders which are ascribed to them. Some Protestants have a very 
erroneous notion of the feeling of intelligent Catholics on this 
subject. They call us superstitious, and suppose that we are 
ever ready to atcept any strange or remarkable thing which may 
be reported, without weighing either testimony or facts. The 
truth is very far from this.’ E. 


A WORD TO VACANT PARISHES. 


Ir you cannot find a good pastor, go without a pastor until 
you can, though you should wait many years, nay, though you 
should wait forever.. A good pastor, we say, not necessarily a 
man of brilliant parts, of fine elocvtion, or even of ripe scholar- 
ship, but a man of faith, — faith in God, in Christ, in man, and a 
man of fair education and good common sense. A poor minister 
is a great deal worse than none, and when there is no pastor any 
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longer to be religious for the people, the people may try to have 
a religion of their own, and learn what they ought never to have 
forgotten, that every Christian is a king and priest. ‘‘ The fa- 
thers of the Scottish Church preferred keeping a parish vacant 
to appointing over it an unsuitable pastor.” What possible use 
can it be to God’s people to be gathered into the House of 
Prayer every week to listen to .cold, heartless commonplace un- 
der the name of religious instruction, and to be visited formally 
by a functionary who is only eager to get through the parish 
and get back to his library? Let them wait till they find a man 
of God, or one who is at least trying to be a man of God, one 
who feels that he is called to save souls. Not that we would have 
that dreariest of all sights, a closed country church, inviting the 
village boys — and somehow the boys find it so hard to resist the 
temptation of an unoccupied dwelling ! — to break the windows ! 
—not at all that! Open the church, Sundays, week-days, light 
it up for evening service, just as punctually as if some greut 
pulpit orator were to come ; let those sing who can sing, though 
their singing may not be the best, let those read who can read, 
if there are none who will lead in free prayer (and of that there 
should be at least a word, however short); get a service book, 
have some hymns repeated, a sermon also, if possible, and by 
all means lay out some church work, form missionary societies, 
look up the unchurched, have instead of one minister a score of 
ministers. Don’t say, We must have a pastor, and we can’t pay 
for the best, and this man will at least keep the pgople together. 
Wait until some one comes at whose word your hearts burn 
within you, one who has the root of the matter in him, one who 
can tell you what he believes, not what he does not believe. 
You want some one who believes more than you do, not less. 
Keeping the people together is nothing, unless their hearts flow 
together as wax when it is melted in the fire. Water is kept to- 
gether when it is hard frozen. Oh, the mischief caused by un- 
spiritual, half-believing, dry, scholastic ministers, — ministers who 
by their coldness chill the souls of the people! If you cannot 
find a living Christian, wait! There is no use in multiplying 
mere functionaries. Ten true men are worth thousands of such 
cumberers of the ground, nay, the sorest obstacles to the ten are 
precisely the thousands of drones! God help us in so writing 
to lay the lesson to our own heart ! E. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF AMUSEMENT. 


Tue Christian lives in the world, but is not of the world. The 
Christian is bound to be singular, methodistical, a purist, an 
ascetic, any or all of these, if these are the names which are 
given to persons who are not willing to seek pleasure in amuse- 
ments that are destroying the souls of those who, in disregard of 
modesty and decency, supply them. Werhave been told by one 
who ought to know that we have had on our Boston stage exhi- 
bitions which would have been interfered with by the police in 
that very city of Paris which has been commonly regarded as 
the modern Corinth. We hope that our informant was mistaken, 
— that, at any rate, our people have taken the alarm, and have 
begun to ask, What next ?— if there be any next. Surely, those 
who encourage such exhibitions by their presence, after they 
have learned the facts in the case, are without excuse before the 
bar of Christ. We will believe that many, certainly many 
women, need only to be reminded what cruel wrong they are do- 
ing to their own sex when they do not set themselves steadily 
against everything of the kind. What hope of doing anything 
to so much as lessen “the social evil,’”’ until we insist upon a 
higher standard of amusements? We have heard that Ristori 
never allowed her daughter to witness the ballet, but took her 
away from the theatre after the performance of the regular play. 
We are sure that many high-minded and pure-hearted actors and 
actresses would do the same. ; E. 


ZION’S HERALD 


Came out in January in a new form, —the very best form of 
any weekly we‘have seen. It is a quarto of sixteen pages ; but 
the pages are all open. The leaves are cut and stitched, so that 
there are no hiding-places for the reader to peer into, and which 
most readers leave unexplored. Moreover, the advertisements 
are on the outer leaves, serving for a cover, easily removed, so 
as to leave the readable matter ready to be filed or bound by it- 
self. It has an able list of contributors. The following article, 
full of good sense, is worthy of being read and pondered by all 
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young readers, and especially girls, to whom the temptation to 
float among the trash of literature, instead of taking earnest hold 
of its master productions, is very great. Gibbon’s History is cer- 
tainly a grand epic ; but Grote’s Greece is, to our mind, the most 
splendid monument of learning and genius in the English lan- 
guage, —every volume of it fraught with the most impressive 
lessons to the modern age, and especially to the American peo- 
ple. What asatire on the taste and culture of some of the com- 
munities that feed on circulating libraries is the fact that ephem- 
eral works are soon thumbed and shattered, while these great 
works remain untouched. 


“BAD ADVICE. 


* ceThe « Independent,”’ in a lecture to school-girls on reading, 
advises them to avoid voluminous history, — Rollin, Hume, Gib- 
bon. Choose some great period, say the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Read some general outline, — perhaps Sis- 
mondi’s little work under that name, avoiding Gibbon, which is 
too large.’ We hope no girl, of any sex or age, will mind that 
advice. It is vicious, special, and general. There is no other 
history of the topic he mentions except Gibbon’s. There proba- 
bly never will be. It is the grandest poem in English litera- 
ture. Though flavored with infidelity, and, in spots, fearfully 
wicked, it is, as a history of European men and nations, for more 
than a thousand years, the best ever written. Three months 
devoted to it will master it, and, with Milman’s Notes as a 
corrective, the most tempted mind can read safely, while, as a 
piece of art, wit, learning, clearness, and melody, it is without 
a parallel in any literature. Herodotus is far below in some 
points; Hallam, Bancroft, Prescott, and Macauley in almost all. 

‘‘Nor is it wise to fritter away one’s hours on compends and 
syllabuses. Read the best books thoroughly. Be master of one 
mind, and you have the key to all. Hume is better than Agnes 
Strickland. Froude’s ten volumes on Henry and Elizabeth are 
worth more in every respect than a score of briefs. Let every 
reader subdue the field he enters, whether it be large or small. 
Choose the best history and read it. Merivale, Gibbon, Grote, 
Froude, with all their length, are full of life, power, variety, and 
educative capacity. The same is true of all other literature, — 
poetry, philosophy, science, theology. Never read skeletons 
of the latter, but the best studies of the best men.” 
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CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


BY MRS. C. A. MASON. 


YESTERDAY ! — a tale that’s told, 
Sweet and reverent and old! 
Clasp and lay it safe away 

Till the resurrection day : 
Yesterday ! — a shadow fled, 
Love-embalmed and hallowed ! 
Tenderly its ashes urn, 

Knowing it hath no return. 


Nay, not so! no Past is quite 
Dead and buried out of sight : 
Wisdom’s part it is to gauge 

Still the worth of every age, — 
Gleaning from each garnered store 
All of life it had, —no more : 

So its sweetness shall endure 

And its harvest-time be sure." 


Thou! to whose unchanging thought 
Times and seasons are as nought ! 
In whose sight one day appears 
Even as a thousand years! — 

Thine is one eternal Now! 

Give us light, and teach us how, 
Linked by thine almighty word, 
Past with Present doth accord. : 


Help us to conserve in each 
All of duty that they teach ; 
Gleaning wisdom day by day, 
Throwing still the chaff away : 
So the years shall help fulfil, 
In us all, thy holy will, 
And what Time has marred or flecked 
Thine Eternity perfect ! 

17 
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THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SILENCE. 


‘‘ Waar touches the most deeply a man’s heart, 
Ay, and alover’s? ‘Tis the silent proofs — 
Not the loud-spoken words — that testify 
A true heart’s beautiful and faithful love ; 

The dead, — their lips are silent, yet they speak 
With a loud voice! their eyes are shut and sealed, 
And yet behold us! mildly smiles their face, 
And we, we weep to look upon that smile, 
Which a dead loved one leaves us as a proof 
How gladly she would still have lived for us ! — 
And yet how gladly she had died, that so 

She thus might say, ‘I loved thee unto death! ’ 
Then reverence the holy, eloquent 

Silence of sun and earth and every heart! 

For everything most noble and most fair 

Is still, and chiefly when unuttered, works 
With heavenly might unutterable things ! ”’ 


We want an order of teachers who shall not proceed upon the 
virtual though tacit understanding that they are specially hired 
to keep people on easy terms with their consciences ; yes, we 
want them. Perhaps our greatest need is, to be relieved from 
that moral and theological audacity which is never at rest, unless 
it is pulling up old virtues and old beliefs by the roots, and 
planting some novelties of its own in their stead. There can 
hardly be a more fruitful source or a fiercer stimulant of moral 
evil than the restless fanaticism of innovation which is found 
quarrelling with every arrangement for social order and private 
virtue as soon as and even because it is established. The greatest 
and wisest of the world’s uninspired teachers tells us that Rev- 
erence is ‘‘ the angel of the world.’’ And they who know too 
much to reverence the work of their fathers will of course have 
children too wise to reverence them. Each younger brood will 
be acting on the principle, ‘‘the villany you teach us we will 
execute, and it shall go hard but we will better the instructions.”’ 
Here we have indeed a vast preparation of immorality and dis- 
order which laws and legislatures can do little to arrest. — Hven- 
ing Gazette. 
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German Rationaliem, by Dr. K. R. Hacensacn, edited and trans- 
lated by Rev. Wm. Leonhard Gage and Rev. J. H. Stucken- 
burg, briefly noticed in our November number is a volume of 
exceeding interest to all students of German theology, whether 
native or transplanted. It is, to a great degree, biographical. 
It includes much of the personal history and reminiscences of 
the characters which have figured in German literature during 
the last half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth, such as Lessing, Zinzendorf, Swedenborg, Stilling, 
Herder, Kant, Schiller, Schelling, Jacobi, Fichte, Richter, No- 
valis, Goethe, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. The chapters are 
specially full on Herder and Schleiermacher. It is a very fresh 
and very readable book. But if the reader expects very much 
information respecting the systems, philosophical and theological, 
which have waxed and waned during this period of intense activ- 
ity of the German mind, and which mark the “rise, progress, 
and decline’ of German Rationalism, he will be disappointed. 
It would be very difficult to give, in popular form, any adequate 
knowledge of the philosophy of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and He- 
gel; but much more, it seems to us, might have been given than 
we find in this volume. The author writes with rare candor, 
and with not the least tinge of the odiwm theologicum, but his 
gift for historical narrative is much better than his gift for philo- 
sophical analysis. He tells us next to nothing about Sweden- 
borg, and evidently had no insight into his system. If you are 
seeking for some sufficing knowledge of “the Church history 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,”’ you will be helped 
by this book, but will still feel the want of a great deal more. 

s. 


The Doctrine of Life for the New Jerusalem is published by E. 
B. Myers & Chandler, Chicago. It is one of Swedenborg’s 
smaller works, and is beautifully printed and bound. It contains 
much in little. Swedenborg had a mortal enmity to all forms of 
doctrine that did not touch directly upon practice, and this trea- 
tise shows the vital connection between true religion and a good 
life. 8. 
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Norman Fleming. By the author of ‘Christus Victor,” 
“Three Crowns,” ‘‘Max Overmann,’”’ published by Wm. V. 
Spencer, has all the best characteristics of the writer’s previous 
effusions, purity of style, easy and transparent flow of the narra- 
tive, vivid description, and searching pathos. Norman Fleming, 
like Max Overmann, is a narrative in heroic blank verse, giving 
the trials and fortunes, ending with love and marriage, of a young 
artist. Its discernment of human nature, and especially some of 
the more mysterious shadings of woman’s nature, is exceedingly 
fine, and shows unmistakably that a feminine hand is holding 
the pencil. There is a deep-toned pensiveness, but there are no 
strokes of humor. The coloring is uniformly subdued and tender. 
The sentiment is always beautifully Christian. The flow of the 
verse is generally so sweet and rhythmical as makes us wonder 
why the author will, once in every two or three pages, break 
down into sheer prose by a careless or slovenly line, e. g. : — 

“ His nature was 
As opposite to hers as light to dark, 
Easily influenced and pliable.” 
—p. 88 
“ The hope, almost the promise (which was wrong), 
That if you ever should be able to 
Restore my brother to my arms again, 
I would, if it should seem to me no sin, 
Become your wife.’’ 
— p. 54. 
“ But it was hard, my father! — bitter! — ay, 
Bitter as gall: for I had beer — happy.” , 
: —p. 7 . 

We quote the following as a specimen of those fine bursts of 

the highest Christian sentiment which distinguish all that we 


have read of this author: — 


“ Beware, beware, thou never turn deaf ear 
To any sinner crying to return. 
Beware thou never pass a lamb of Christ 
Caught in the cruel thorns, but stoop thou down 
And disentangle him at any cost; 
And bear him very tenderly, because 
The thorns have pricked him. Never leave him till 
Thou see him safe and healed within the fold. 
Remember that Christ gave to us the keys 
Of heaven and hell, charged us to pardon sin, 
And to assure the sinner of his love. 
Beware, lest thou shouldst hear a hollow voice 
From the abyss at the great judgment-day, — 
‘ Hadst thou been faithful, I had not been here.’ ”’ 

— pp. 47, 48. 
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Ecce Ecclesia. An Essay, showing the essential identity of the 
Church in all ages. New York: Blelock & Co. 


This book undertakes to prove that Christianity is only a con- 
tinuation and elaboration of Judaism. The following passage 
sums up its doctrine: ‘‘The apostles . . . taught exactly 
what the Old Testament taught and nothing — nothing beyond. 
And when we come to examine what they did teach, and compare 
their teachings with the Old Testament, we find that they did not 
travel one inch beyond them. They explained and elaborated, 
but they dared not — nor did they — add to them one new idea. 
There is not to-day a truth, nor doctrine, nor idea pertaining to 
Christianity, in any authentic form, which is not contained in 
some form in the Old Testament.’’ — p. 254. 

The writer, however, is not a Jew but an orthodox Christian. 
He finds the orthodox vicarious atonement in the Old Testament, 
which is the central doctrine of all religion. Of course, Christ 
was in the Church then as much as now though the doctrine 
about him was not so much ‘“‘elaborated.’’ The author reasons 
very well from his premises, and the issue he makes with his or- 
thodox brethren seems for the most part one about words and 
forms of statement. But the book is decidedly husky, and has no 
juice in it. . s. 


T. B. Pererson & Brotners, Philadelphia, are publishing a 
cheap edition of Dickens’ Works. They come in paper covers, in 
clear and very readable type, and on good paper, at the very low 
price of from twenty-five to thirty-five cents a volume, —~a capital 
chance for the million. 

The same house are publishing Scott’s Novels, to be complete in 
twenty-six numbers at twenty-five cents each, mak~g five dollars 
for a complete set. The print though clear and distinct is finer, 
and requires good eyes. 


The Great Exhibition: with Continental Sketches, Practical and 
Humorous. By Howarp Payson Arnotp, Author of ‘ Euro- 
pean Mosaic.’””’ New York: Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome 
Street. 

A very lively book, answering well to the title, and leading 
the reader into many pleasant by-paths aside from the great 
highways of travel. 
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The Life of Jesus from the Gospel record, vindicated from the 
attacks of Dr. Strauss, and of infidelity in general, from the Ger- 
man of the late Dr. J. F. Immanven Taret, Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Librarian of the University of Tiibingen. Chicago: E. 
B. Myers & Chandler. 


Dr. Tafel was a Swedenborgian and the most learned of all the 
expounders of the Swedenborgian theology. This ‘‘ Life”’ is 
written from the New Church point of view. It follows Dr. Strauss, 
and answers his arguments, generally with success. But it is in 
reply to Strauss’ first Leben Jesu, written thirty years ago. A 
book in answer to Strauss, to be of much value now, should re- 
fute the assumptions of his last work. Dr. Tafel’s book is in no 
proper sense of the word a Life of Jesus and would have been 
much better for popular use if Strauss had been left out alto- 
gether ; but it has views of some of the events of the Gospel nar- 
ratives, from higher ground than we have found in any previous 
work of this class. The explanation of the Star in the East, and 
of the occurrences at the baptisms, are instances of this kind. 

8. 


The College, the Market, and the Court. By Carouine H. Dat. 
Lee & Shepard. The best and ablest of the author’s publications. 
It pleads the rights ‘of woman to education, to remunerative 
labor, and to equal privilege and protection under the law. Her 
book embodies masses of fact and history which tell with irre- 
sistible force upon her theme. Her chapter entitled ‘‘ Death or 
Dishonor,’’ without overstepping the limits of delicate reserve, is 
absolutely harrowing to all Christian sensibility, and is a power 
ful appeal to the heart and conscience of the community. ‘ Wo- 
man’s Position under the Law ’”’ embraces three lectures, embody 
ing the fruits of great research, and the Appendix shows how the 
common law which bore with savage cruelty upon the rights of 
married women has been ameliorated by statute law in many 
States of the Union, and what good has come from the agitation 
of the subject. The question of suffrage is ably discussed, but 
there are difficulties in the way of it which Mrs. Dall has not 
touched nor answered. The style of the book has the rare merit 
of being compact and at the same time so lively and sparkling 
that the author never fails to arrest the earnest attention of her 
readers. We hope it will have a wide circulation and perusal, 
and stir the public conscience to much needed reform by its array 
of fact and argument. 8. 
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An Easy French Reader, Historical and Anecdotical, with Proper 
Helps and Grammar appended, by Prof. Enwarp T. Fisher and 
C.S. Detmie, comes from Leypoldt & Holt, and every parent 
will rejoice, not only in the fitness of the selections, but in the 
brevity of the Grammar. E. 


Theological Index. References to the principal works in every 
department of religious literature, embracing nearly seventy 
thousand citations. Alphabetically arranged under two thou- 
sand heads. By Howarp Matcom, D.D.,L.L.D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. London: Triibner & Co., 60 
Paternoster Row. 1868. 

This is a sort of work which yields no fame to the worker, but 
may be invaluable in helping others to fame. It will be of great 
service to the student of Theology and Ethics, and save him many 
precious hours. Tantalizing to those who are not within reach 
of libraries, it will be invaluable to all who can secure the read- 
ing of books. May it be the means of keeping alive the schol- 
arship which, amidst the pressure of parochial works, is so often 
ready to perish. Dr. Malcom and his publishers deserve the 
hearty thanks of every lover of Christian knowledge. RE. 


Bacon’s Essays with Annotations, by Richarp Wuate ty, D. D., 
and Notes and a Glossarial Index, by Franxun Fiske Hearn. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1868. 


‘* Apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ The Essays, as every 
scholar knows, are mines of wealth. We return to the study of 
them again and again with ever fresh interest. Sometimes the 
contrast between the great Bacon and the sensible Archbishop is 
a little startling, as when after the Essay upon Death one comes 
upon the knife-grinders, but even the most ardent admirer of 
Bacon will not decline the clear, honest carefully-stated para- 
graphs of Whately. Mr. Heard has done his work with great 
thoroughness, and altogether, both in substance and in form, the 
volume is one of great value, and deserves as it will gain a wide 
circulation. E. 


Perroteum V. Nassy has found publishers for his Ekkoes in 
Lee & Shepard. We wish that there was less occasion on all 
sides for this broad satire. We cannot help laughing as we turn 
over these sketches, and yet the condition of our country is such 
as to awaken the deepest anxiety. 
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Lerrotpt & Ho.r, New York, have published Part Third of 
Landmarks of History— including Modern History from the Be- 
ginning of the Reformation to the Accession of Napoleon III. By 
Miss Yonce, edited by Enirn L. Cuasz. It is a work of great 
value, and even those whose works’ are many can find time to 
read it, and will surely find the reading very helpful. 


The Worcester Association and its Antecedenis, by JosErH ALLEN, 
D. D., senior pastor of the first Congregational Society in 
Northborough, has just been published by Nichols & Noyes. 
It comprises the history of four ministerial associations, — the 
Marlborough, the Worcester (old), the Lancaster, and the Wor- 
cester (new). It carries us back through the times of Loring, 
Prentice, Bancroft, Buckminster, Whitney, Sumner, and Thayer, 
coming down to the present times. The spirit of the olden times, 
the manners and customs illustrated by biographical sketches, 
are pleasantly and faithfully described. The biographies of all 
the past members of these four associations are given with more 
or less fulness, and shorter sketches in an Appendix of all the 
living members. There are twelve portraits. Much of the mat- 
ter is of general, all of it of local interest, and must have re- 
quired very great pains-taking and research. It is written con 
amore, and is a contribution to our local ecclesiastical history 
worthy of its venerated author, embracing the fifty years of his 
own ministry, — forty of them of very great activity, efficiency, 
and usefulness. g. 


Lectures on Reason and Revelation Delivered in St. Ann’s 
Church, New York, during the Season of Advent, 1867. By the 
Rev. Tuomas S. Preston, New York. The Catholic Publication 
House, 126 Nassau Street. 1868. 

This book contains a very clear and fair statement from the 
Roman Catholic standpoint of the claims of Roman Catholicity 
upon reasoning men. As between Ecclesiasticisms the old 
Church certainly has the advantage. It must be that, or Chris- 
tianity without priest and without ritual, according to the simplic- 
ity of the truth in Christ. B. 


Sz A rew articles and literary notices omitted in this number 
for want of room will appear in the next. 











